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Administration, if we consult the ety- 
mology of the word, administrare, to serve, 
has for its end to serve and to satisfy in 


due order all the wants of man. ‘To each 


demand of our nature should correspond | 


one branch of administration. <A true 
division of administrative laws should be 
founded upan a classifieation of our pro- 


pensit ies, 


Numerous classifications have been made | 


of the passions of man. We will adopt 
the most elementary and most simple, 
We wiil distribute the prapensities of man 
into three spheres : 

The Material sphere, or wants of the 
senses, and relations of man with physical 
nature. 

The Affective sphere, or wants of the 
heart, and relations of man with his fellow 


beings. 


The Intellectual sphere, or wants of the | 
mind, and relations of man with immaterial | 


objects, 


MaTertiAL SPHERE, 


‘To the sphere of the material propensi- | 


ties belong the five senses and the delights 


which they claim. We will observe that 


the common end of touch, of sight, of 


hearing, of smell, of taste, is the gratifi- 


cation which, considered in an elevated 
degree, is called /uzury. 
two sorts, By external luxury we under- 


stand an abundance of rich stuffs, of apart- 


ments kept at a sweet temperature, of 


pompous speetacles, of concerts, perfumes, 
splendid 
health, 


repasts. Internal luxury is 


without which no one of these 
goods would be of any use to us. 

We will first study the administrative 
laws, which propose ta regulate the satis- 
faction of the senses. We will examine 
separately those which are occupied with 
luxury, with the exalted desire of riches, 
and which have endeavored to put a bri- 


die upon it by sumptuary prescriptions. 


. ft 
Luxury is of 
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Wants or THe Senses. 
| To provide for the wants of his body is 
These wants 


are not, it is true, the most noble; if we 


for man a right and a duty. 


name them first, it is because in mounting 
a flight of stairs we set our foot first upon the 
lowest stair; but these are the most im- 
perious. ‘The existence of man is much 
imore closely attached to the satisfaction 


‘of these wants, than jt is to the enjay- 


ments of the heart and mind: the expan- 


sions of sentiment, the pleasures of intel- 

ligenee may be adjourned without peril ; 
but we must be fed, clothed, sheltered, 
under penalty of death. 


The senses not only claim what is 
necessary for the preservation of life ; ex- 


istence prolonged in a state of constraint 
and privation is not favorabie to the de- 
velopment of those affective and intellec- 


tual faculties for which our moralists show 


themselves so jealous. The bird chilled 
}and famished could not spread his wings ; 
| Chatterton in a garret felt his imagination 
The 


ample, abundant satisfaction of the materi- 


frozen, because his body was cold. 


al wants is a condition of the emancipa- 
‘tion of thought. 

The preservation of life first, then com- 
fort, is what the senses demand; they do 
not stop there. The boundless horizons 
of luxury attract man as the lamp attracts 
the moths. Fairy palaces, long proces- 

sions unfurling a thousand banners to the 
| wind, ehoirs of instruments and of voices, 
which velvet and broeade 
of gold are adorned with rubies and pearls, 


}sostumes in 


‘clouds of incense escaping from embalmed 
censers, this is what the powerful of the 
| earth seek to realize, this is what the Ara- 
| bian puts into his tales. Even the lazgarone 


sleeping on the pavement of Naples sees 
‘these things in perspective, when a dream 
‘bears him to the entrance of Paradise. 

In ingoherent and poor societies, whieh 
do not yet know how to produce riches in 
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| We shall algo see the legislator undertake | abundanee, nor how to distribute it to all, 
| . | . . 
|to guarantee internal luxury, that other | morality has reason to preach up resigna- 
| ale ; ot 
| riches of health, of life, by the establish- | tion; jt has reason to exhort us to under- 


| ment of hospitals and the organization of | go patiently the privations produeed by 
| the medical professions. 


| a transitional etate of society ; but morali- 
| ty oversteps its legitimate mission, when 
\it seeks to turn us from ameliorating our 
| position and preaches contempt of comfort 
_and a horror of luxury as absolute virtues ; 
| morality would have been fatal to the hue 
|man race if it could have dissuaded man 
|from seeking material riches, and if St. 
| Francis de Sales, drinking oil all through 
| his dinner aad taking it for wine, had re- 
‘mained the model in this regard for 
posterity, 

| Happily, with a few exceptions, the 
|moralists have not heen serious in their 
‘contempt for luxury, and their acts have 
| belied their declamations. Sesterces were 
|not wanting in the vidlas af Cicero and 
|of Seneca, and it is well known that the 
| philosophers of our day do not content 
| themselves with a vain frtle, 

In the point of riches, the moralists, 
| like other men, tend first to preserve their 
|existence, and then to enjoy comfort and 
}as much luxury as inay be, A more ime 
| portant fact than the secret opinion of 
sophists in this regard is, that men charged 
| with governing people have always con- 
|sidered it their most pressing duty te 
satisfy the material wants of their sub: 
jects, 


Political economy was not invent: 
|ed until sovereigns and legislators had al- 
| ready, with their small light, favored the 
|production and cireulation of useful 
articles. It is their efforts in this triple 
| direction which we are about to ex- 
| amine. 

| In all these orders of facts, ovr wants 
| can only find their satisfaction by the 
‘combined action of man with his fellows ; 
what administration onght to regulate, is 
| labor ; the problem propesed ta it, that 
‘which eomprehends and should resolve all 
the social questions, is ‘ae arganization of 
labor. We will look at it as a whole, be- 
fore examining separately the different 
spheres in whieh the activity of man is 
exercised. 


—, 


eg? 
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Or THE OrGanizaTION oF Lapor. 

To organize a thing is to subject it to 
the conditions of order, and order is the 
bond which unites different elements so as 
to give them a centre and make of them 
one whole. We are beginning to re- 
cognize that order exists imperfectly in 
the army, that there a sketch of organiza- 
tion maintains itself by recourse to com- 
pulsive laws, but that organization in in- 
dustry is almost a nullity, and that com- 
plete anarchy prevails in agriculture. 
This disorder in the most useful careers, 
in those which employ the greatest nuin- 
ber of citizens, renders labor as painful 
and as little lucrative as possible for the 
huborer and for the seciety which he 
serves; our effort is to remedy that. 
Thank heaven, we behold this device full 
of the future, organization of labor, ap- 
pear in brilliant characters on the banners 
which formerly had room only for politi- 
cal symbols; but ofien only individual 
systems are presented, the fruits of imagi- 
nation rather than of scientific calculation. 
Plato, the author of the Republic, Cam- 
panella, who takes us on a voyage to the 
city of the sun, Thomas More in writing 
his Utopia, thought perhaps that it was 
jor man to invent a social mechanism. 
‘Fhis error still exists; but it must disap- 
pear. Let us not attempt to realize any 
arbitrary systems. Whether it preside 
over the movement ef the stars, over the 
life of animals, or over the future harmony 
of soeieties, order is one and the same 
principle, and that principle comes from 
God. If faith, if the religious sentiment 
are net vain words, let us recognize the 
divinity for the supreme legislator, let us 
learn to read in nature, that inspired book 
which the Creator opens for all, and Jet 
us transfer into our works the laws 
of organization which he has placed in 
his. 

The law of universal order, the law 
which in all classes of facts attaches the 
parts to a centre and forms one harmoni- 
ous whole of them all, has been, not 
imagined, but recognized and verified by 
Chailes Fourier; he has named it the 
Nerves, or the Serial Law. 


DeEFINITION OF THE SERIES. 


The elementary principle on which the 
serial law rests, is that every thing in the 
universe is classed by divisions and sub- 
divisions,—by a few geueral divisions at 
first, each of which contains several com- 
partments ; these colapartinents contain 
others, so that starting from the collective 
unity of God we arrive by a hierarchical 
gradation to beings the most numerous 
and most minute. From the centre of the 
Universe the life spreads itself at first 
through a few great arteries or canals; 
these canals divide and ramify, diminish- 


ing in volume ull they become capillary, 
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so that the organization of the world might 
be figured by a rosette, (rosace arborisee.) 





Naturalists have reeegnized that every 
thing in the universe ig classed by divisions 
and sub-divisions; they have introdaced 
this plan into their methods and still 
divide nature into kingdoms; these into 
branches, theu into classes, orders, fami- 
lies, tribes, genera, sub-genera, species, 
varieues, individuals. 

Following this gradation they ¢is- 
tinguish in the universe two kingdoms, 
the organic and the inorganic; in the 
organic kingdom, Zoology, devoted to 
animals, and Botany, the study of plants. 

In Zoology are formed four branches, 
the vertebrated, the articulated, the mol- 
luscous, and the radiated. 

In the vertebrated, four classes: the 
mammiferous, birds, reptiles and fishes. 

In the mammiferous, ten orders: the 
bimani, the quadrimani, the carnivorous, 
the marsupian, the solipedes, the rumina- 
ting, the cetaceous, &c. The sub-divisions 
might be carried much farther. 

This plan recognized in the universe by 
naturalists, is verified by Fourier also. 
Every thing to his eyes is classed by divi- 
sions and sub-divisions; he calls the gene- 
ral division Series; the sub-divisions or 
particular division he terms Groups. 

The Series, the Group, the Individual, 
here are three terms, one comprehended in 
But the 


the other in a regular gradation. 
hierarchy may have more stages; often 
the classification comprises more than three 
terms; thus among series, or collections 
of groups, Fourier distinguishes series of 
classes, com) rising seri s oforders, renera, 
species, vVurieties, tenuilles, Minimilies. 
These terms differ in some points from 
those of the naturalists, but the principle 
is identically the same, and the difference 
of the nemenelatures could easily be re- 
coneiled. 

Division and sub-division are found at 
all degrees of the series, even in the 
roup, which is divided into individuals. 


The individual himself obeys the general 


aw: he is composed of parts, and al- 
though these parts cannot be separated 
without perishing, the division*and sub- 
division are precisely indicated in the ex- 
terior and even interior form of al] beings. 
The distribution of nature, under what- 
ever relation we consider it, presents the 
aspect of several branches parting from a 
common centre, then dividing into smaller 
boughs, and lastly into slender twigs, 
The whole is a rosace ramified ad infini- 
tum. The radical element of this figure, 
the form according to which life spreads 
itself, 1s a divided trunk; it is a bifurea- 
tion, a fork, the Greek Y, 
being 
isolated, and extracted from the universal 


Kvery considered by _ itself, 


ramification, presents in itself a fork, a Y, 


as the elementary type of its body. If 
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the being is complex, richly organized, 
the trunk which forms the pivot, the prin- 
cipal element of the figure, is bifur- 
cated at its two extremities, and the prin- 
cipal branehes are sub-divided into two, 
three or four parts. From the primitive 
bifurcation, we arrive at ramification in 
several senses, at complete erbortsation. 
This form, more or less developed, is 
impressed throughout. The earth, it is 
true, presents a spherical figure, but it is 
only a molecule of the sidereal whole, it 
is but a part of a world divided and sub- 
divided. If from the sun, the pivot of 
our universe, we draw lines to the planets, 
and from these to their satelites, we shall 
obtain the figure, indicated above, of a 
rosace arhborisee. \n the interior of the 
globe, che bones of the earth present them- 
selves in a state of ramification; the 
layers of rocks, the veins of metals ; and 
the blood of the earth, the springs. The 
rock, the spring preserve this arrange- 
ment, when they rise to the suface of the 
ground. The chain of mountains is a 
ramified trunk; thus the Alps send 
branches, called chainons, into Switzer- 
The form, raised 
in bold relief by the summits of chains and 


land, Italy and France. 


links (chains,) is imprinted or sunk in the 
hollows of the valleys, and will be neces- 
sarily reproduced by the rivers which fol- 
low the lowest levels; to the ranning water 
the earth serves as a mould. Towards 
the bed of the river, which by analogy 
may be called the trunk, converge the 
branches or feeders; and from this bed 
diverge several mouths and outlets. 

In vegetables, life circulates according 
to the same laws. The ramification of 
the canals which diffuse the sap, is also 
reproduced by the external form of the 
plant, and, to consider vegetation in its 
most vigorous manifestation, by the form 
of the tree. Its trunk is divided or sub- 
divided at the two extremities, at the one 
into branches, at the other into roots, 

The generating form of the tree and 
the uee of this type in the universal 
economy have been well felt and described 
by M. Victor Hugo in his work on the 
Rhine. We transcribe this passage, that 
we may place true ideas under the protec- 
tion of a celebrated name and of a fine 
style. 

‘*No two things resemble each other 
less, apparently, than a tree and a river; 
yet at bottom the tree and the river have 
the same generating line. Examine in 
winter a tree stripped of its leaves, and 
imagine it laid flat upon the ground; you 
will have the appearance of a river seen 
at a bird's eye view, by a giant. The 
trunk of the tree will be the river; the 
great branches the tributary streams ; 
the boughs and twigs, the torrents, and 
sources; the enlargement at the root will 


All the 


be the embouchure, or outlet. 
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rivers, seen upon a geographical map, are 
trees which bear cities, now at the ex- 
tremities of the branches, like fruits, and 
now in the crotch between two branches, 
like nests; and their innumerable tribu- 
taries and feeders imitate, according to the 
inclination of the neighboring lands and 
the nature of the banks, the various rami- 
fications of the different vegetable species, 
which, we know, all have their shoots 
more or less removed from the trunk, ac- 
cording to the special furee of their sap 
It is re- 
Rhine 


which 


and the density of their wood. 
markable, that if we consider the 
in this manner, the royal idea 
seems attached to this robust river does 
The Y of nearly all the 
tributaries of the Rhine, of the Murg, the 
Neckar, the Mein, the Nahe, the Lahn, 
the Moselle, and the Aar, has an opening 
OO Nieder- 


lahnstein, Coblentz, lie ia right angles. 


not abandon it. 


of about 


degrees. Bingen, 


Figure to yourself the immeuse geometri- 
ca] silhouette of the river set up on end, 


and the Rhine will appear bearing its 


branches like outstretched arms, and will 


take the figure ofan oak. The innumerable 


outlets, into which it divides before it 
reaches the ocean, are the roots laid 
bare.’’ 
Fy a H ieee . 
rom the stellar system, from the 


mountain, from the river, let us pass to 


man : his body is engendered by the same 


principle, division, sub-aivision, and by 


the same lines; we find them in the 


ostevlogical, nervous and vascular ele- 


We should here 
signalize the observation of a distinguished 
M. 
that of M. Victor Hugo, to establish the 


ments of his anatomy. 


Richerand. It 


surgeon, 


tends, like 


unity of the type employed by nature. 
Here science and poesy meet in truth. 
As the 


exterior form and 


vegetable reproduces in its 


in its ensemble the cha- 
racter of its interior parts, so the general 
figure of man seems modelled upon that 
The body 


has 


of a trunk of nerves or vessels. 


of a man 1s a trunk, which fer 


branches the arms and legs, and for 


smaller branches the fingers and toes. 
From the identity of the elementary 
figure which forms all the features of a 
tract of land, of the mountains, rivers, 
vegetation, and all the parts, internal or 
external, of a man, it should result that the 
country offers aspects analogous to those of 
anatomy. Nothing is more true, provided 
the country be massed together closely 
in the distanee, so as to reduce itself to 
dimensions which diminish the enormous 
disproportion of the objects compared. 
Seen from the top of a mountain, still bet- 


from a 


ter balloon, still better on the 
smallest seale of geographical charts, 
entire nature imitates a section of the 


living body : the hills, the vegetable land 


are muscular masses supported by the 
rocks as if by 


bones ; the rivers circulate 
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The 


dusty white highways, equally ramified, 


and cross like veins and arteries. 


are the nerves ; and the analogy holds not 
only in the figare, but also in the function : 
like the artery, the river transmits and 
quickens life, like the nerve, the great 
of and 


despatches, transmits thought and the sig- 


highway, by means travellers 


nal of movement. 
of the human 
form, it is sufficient to place this type in 


Once in possession 
different positions and to modify it slight- 
ly to obtain the type of all the animals. 
It is horizontal, instead of vertieal, in most 
the 


ifurcation appears in the tortoise, in the 


of the mammifere, in the lizards ; 


} 
crustacee, especially the crab. 

The same system, appearing in the in- 
sects, displays itself in the birds, and is 
compressed in the fishes. 

Our civilized languages, not excepting 
the French, are the languages of children 
who have fathomed nothing, whoare only 
struck by the superficial element in things, 
W hat 


diversitv. we 
chain in mountains, or the principal vein 


eall the principal 


in a mine, the bed in rivers, the stem in 


plants, the 


trunk in trees and in the body 


of a man, is one and the same thing, the 
line, the central element of an 


’ 
prinoralal 
organized being. In every order of facts, 
the more philosophical language of the 


future will designate this vital ridge 


(arete) by the same invariable radical; a 
variation ef augment or of termination 
will indicate whether the principal trunk 
among mimerals, vegetables or animals is 
in the 


ensemble of the body or only in a part, as 


meant; and whether it is taken 
in a faseicle of veins, which is a tree, a 


river, a man in miniature. One day the 
laws of language wil] be the mirror of the 
laws of Ged; all words will obey the 
principle of universal harmony: unity 
being the basis, diversity the variable ac- 
cessory. 
explore the domain of general ideas, our 
languages will be a heavy weight of bag- 
gage to drag along. 

So evident is it that the classification by 
divisions and sub-divisions is adopted by 
nature, by God, that men apply it to their 
works wherever they wish to introduce 
order into them; 


that 


it is aceording to this 
law the rhetorician distributes the 
parts of a discourse. 

It is necessary to observe that order, be 
it natural, or be it factitious, that is to 
say introduced into the works of man, has 
for its condition division, and sub-division, 
which give their impress to all collections 
of beings and evento individuals, to what- 
ever presents several parts. This prinei- 
ple is written on the froat of all Logics. 
had himself with 
enouncing it and with replacing the word 
by the word the 


word sub-dn by the word group, 


If Fourier contented 


diviston serves, and 
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Until this renovation, when we |! 
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the Serial Law would be in no wise a 
discovery. 

But Fourier, in every collectien of be- 
ings, has signalized two general facts, 
fertile in consequences: ¢he pivot, and 
transition. We will explain these terms. 

To limit oneself, in the classification of 
beings, to dividing and sub-dividing, 
would seem to indicate that the objects 
ranged i one case, in one sub-division, in 
one group, are altogether like one another, 
and altogether destitute of any point of 
contact with objects placed in another 
case ; these two ideas are not correct. In 
every group of individuals, or series of 
groups we readily distinguish one being 
characterised than the 
others ; he sums up in himself completely, 
energetically, al] the properties of the 
group, or series. Such, for want of a bet- 
ter example, is the eagle among rapacious 





more strongly 


birds, the cock among gallinaceous, the 
oak among quereine trees. This group, 
if we are dealing with groups, is the 
pivot of the series, and should be placed 
at the centre; the other groups, placed 
at the two wings, grzdually degenerate 
and depart from the commen type, follow- 
ing an ascending and descending progres- 
sion, of which a good idea may be had 
from the pipesof anergan. Three groups 
thus classed give us an elementary series, 
having a centre or piviot between two 
wings, one ascending, and the ether de- 
scending. If the terms of the series ex- 
ceed three, the two extremities may be 
divided into wings,and winglets. 

We have established the existenee of 
the centre or pivet, that is to say of in- 
equality in we must alse 
signalize the existenee of a transition, or 
link external senics. 
Transition is only the employment of a 
fact admitted by all the world, the fact of 
exceptions. 


the series; 


connecting with 


Before Charles Fourier, every body held 
it true, even proverbially so, that there is 
no rule without exceptions; Fourier, in re- 
preducing this affirmation, did not lint 
himself to that: he has estimated the ex- 
ception, he has explained and utilized it. 

He has estimated it by seeking im what 
proportion it intervenes in all orders of 
facts. Exception, aeeording to his eal- 
culations, varies from a third to a haun- 
dredth, but it is generally one eighth, or 
one ninth. 

After estimating exception, Fourier has 
explained it showing that this 
maxim : there ts no rule without exception, 
is not absolutely cerreet. The laws of 
nature admit of no exception, in that they 
always act upou the beings submitted to 
them in the same manner, and attract 
them in the same direction. 


to us, 


But frequent- 
ly two laws coneur, and seek to exercise 


their influence upon a single fact; from 
this combination spring phenomena par 
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ticipating of two natures, which may be 
termed ambiguous, that is to say double. 
Thus we may explain every exceptional 
fact, even to the origin of monsters. 

What use is made of exception, of the 
ambiguous, in the universal order? Be- 
longing equally to two orders of facts, it 
serves to tie, tochainthem together. Be- 
tween the qunadruped and the bird, is 
found the bat; between the fish and the 
bird, the flying fish; between the quad- 
ruped and the fish, the amphibious ani- 
mals; between day and night, the dawn 
and twilight ; between central France and 
Germany, the Alsace; between this 
central France and Belgium, Flanders. 
There are no breaks, or loose ends in the 
universe ; the exceptional, the ambiguous, 
is a ¢ransition. 

In the series, the transitions are station- 
ed as advance and rear guards at either 
extremity ; then we have a complete series 
composed of seven terms: a centre or 
pivot, two wings, two winglets, and two 
transitions. 


The serial distribution has been complete- 


ly exposed only by Fourier, who alone has 
deduced its use in the organization of 
industry. Yet every where this distribu- 
tion is so clearly manifested by the works 
of nature, that all the great naturalists 
have approximated to it. Buffon, in seve- 
ral passages, enlarges upon the function 
of ambiguous beings, which knit together 
the chain of creatures and prevent the 
universe from presenting any gaps; he 
affirms that in a classification, taken from 
nature, every collection should offer a 
centre and graduated wings. “ Let us 
assemble for a moment,"’ says this writer, 
‘+ all the quadrupeds ; let us form a group 
of them, or rather a troop of which the 
intervals and ranks represent nearly the 
proximity or distance which is found be- 
tween the several species; let us place at 
the centre the most numerous kinds, and 
at the sides, or wings, the least numerons ; 
let us inclose them all in the smallest pos- 
sible space, in order to see them better, 
and we shall find that it is not possible to 
round off this enclosure ; that althoughall 
the quadrupeds hold to one another more 
closely than they do to other beings, stil] 
there is found a great number which pre- 
sent salient points, and which seem to pro- 
ject themselves forward to attain to other 
classes of nature. ‘The apes tend to ap- 
proach man, and do in fact approach him 
very nearly ; the bats are the apes‘of birds, 
which they imitate by their flight; the 
poreupines, the hedge-hogs, by the quills 
with which they are covered, seem to 
indicate that plumes can belong to other 
creatures as well as birds ; the armadilloes, 
by their scaly shells, approach the 
tortoise and the erustaceous tribe: the 
beavers, by the scales of their tail, re- 


semble fishes ; the ant-eaters, by their sort | 
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of beak or trunk without teeth, and by 
their long tongue, again remind us of the 
birds; finally the phoce, the sea-calves, 
and the manati, form a little body apart, 
which is the most salient point before ar- 
riving at the cetaceous tribe.”’ 

The Serial Law, perceived by Buffon, 
and described with precision by Fourier, 
1s the principle according to which the world 


is classed by hierarchical divisions, each of 
which is graduated around a pivot, and | 
bound by transitions to exterior collections. | 


To be Continued. 
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A million tongues are thine, and they are 
heard 
Speaking of hope to nations, in the prime 
Of Freedom’s day, to hasten on the time 
When the wide world of spirit shall be stirred 


With higher aims than now — when men | 


shall call 


Each man his brother — each shall tell to | 


each 
His tale of love—and pure and holy speech 
Be music for the soul’s high festival ! 
Phy gentle notes are heard, like choral waves. 
Reaching the mountain, plain, and quiet 
vale — 
Thy thunder-tones are like the sweeping 
gale, 
Bidding the tribes of men no wore be slaves; 
And earth’s remotest island hears the sound 
That floats on other wings the world around! 





CONSUELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
V. 

‘* Have you ever been present at the 
falling of the water, and have you at 
any time seen it reascend?’”’ asked Con- 
suelo in a low voice to the chaplain, as 
he sat comfortably digesting his dinner 
in the evening. 

‘* What! what isit!’’ eried he, bound- 
ing up in his chair and rolling his great 
round eyes. 

‘*]T am speaking to you of the cistern,” 
returned she without being disconcerted ; 
‘“*have you yourself ever observed the 
occurrence of the phenomenon? ”’ 

‘“©Ah! yes, the cistern; I remember,”’ 
replied he with a smile of pity. ‘* Now,” 


thought he, ‘‘her craziness has again | 


attacked her.”’ 

‘* But — answer the question then, my 
good chaplain,’ said Consuelo, who pur- 
sued her meditation with that kind of 
eagerness which she carried into all her 


mental ocenpations, and which embodied 


no malicious intention towards the worthy 
man, 
‘*] must confess to you, young lady,” 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, ip 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw, inthe 


| Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 


chusetts 








|replied he with a very cold manner, ‘ that 
'I have never been present so as to ob- 
serve that to which you refer, and [ 
declare to you likewise, that [ never wor- 
‘ried myself about it so as to lose my 
| sleep.”’ 

‘**O! I am very certain of that,’’ re- 
plied the impatient Consuelo. 

The chaplain shrugged his shoulders, 
}and rose painfully from his chair in order 
to eseape from this ardor of investigation. 

** Well! sinee no one here is willing 


‘to lose an hour’s sleep for so important a 
discovery, I will devote my whole night 


, 


‘to it if neecessary,’’ thought Consuelo; 
‘and while waiting for the hour of retir- 
ing, she went, wrapped in her mantle 
to take a turn in the garden. 

The night was cold and bright; the 
mists had been dispersed, as the moon, 
then full, ascended towards the empyre- 
an. The stars paled at her approach ; 
‘the air was dry and clear. Consuelo, 
‘excited but not overpowered by fatigue, 
sleeplessness and generous perplexity, 
but perhaps a little unsound in mind, ex- 
perienced a sensation of fever, which the 
freshness of the evening could not re- 
move. She seemed to approach the end 
of her enterprise. A romantic presenti- 
ment, which she took for an order and 
encouragement of Providence, kept her 
active and agitated. She seated herself 
upon a little grassy hillock studded with 
larches, and began to listen to the feeble 
and plaintive sound of the torrent at the 
bottom of the valley. But it seemed to 
her that another voice still more sweet 
and plaiutive mingled with the murmur- 
ings of the water and by degrees reached 
even to her. She stretched herself upon 
the turf, in order to hear better, being 
nearer the earth, those light sounds which 
the breeze wafted towards her every mo- 
ment. At last she distinguished Zden- 
'ko’s voice. He sang in German, and she 
gathered the following words, pretty well 
arranged to a Bohemian air, a type of the 
same simple and melancholy character 
as that she had already heard. 

‘¢ There is down there, down there, a 


soul in pain and labor, which awaits her 
| deliverance, 

‘* Her deliverance, her consolation, so 
often promised. 

‘* The deliverance seems enchained, the 


' consolation seems pitiless. 

‘‘ There is down there, down there, a 
soul in pain and in labor, which is tired 
of waiting.” 

When the voice ceased singing, Consu- 
‘elo rose, looked over the fields for Zden- 
'ko, searched the whole park and garden 
‘to find him, called him in various places 
‘and re-entered without having seen him. 
| But an hour after, when they had said 
aloud in common a long prayer for Count 
| Albert, in which all the servants of the 








house were invited to join, and when 
every body had retired to rest, Consuelo 


went to place herself near the fountain of 


tears, and seating herself upon the mar- 
gin among the thick capillaries* which 
grew there naturally, and the irises which 
Albert had planted, she fixed her eyes 
upon the motionless water in which the 
moon, then arrived at the zenith, refleet- 
ed her face as in a mirror. 

After 
when the courageous maiden, overcome 
by fatigue, felt 
heavy, she was aroused by a slight noise 


waiting almost an hour and 


her eye-lids growing 
at the surface of the water. She opened 
her eyes and saw the spectrum of the 
moon, agitated, broken and spread in lu- 
the of the 
At the same time a dull rush- 


minous circles upon mirror 
fountain. 
ing sound, at first almost imperceptible 
and soon impetuous, became manifest ; 
she saw the water become Jower, whirl- 
ing about as in a funnel, and in Jess than 
a quarter of an hour, disappear in the 
depths of the abyss. 

She took the risk of descending a few 
steps. The spiral staircase, which ap- 
peared to have been built for the purpose 


of approaching the varyiug level of the 


water, was formed of granite blocks half 


the rock or hewn out of it. 


These slimy and slippery steps presented 


buried in 
no means of support and were lost in the 
frightful depth. ‘The darkness, the re- 
mains of the water which still splashed 
at the bottom of the immeasurable preci- 
pice, the impossibility of treading secure- 
ly with her delicate feet upon the stringy 
ooze, arrested Consuelo in her crazy at- 
tempt; she re-ascended backwards with 
much labor and seated herself upon the 
first step, terrified and trembling. 

continu- 


the 


Stull the water seemed to be 


ally receding into the bosom of 


earth. The noise became more and more 
remote, till at last it ceased entirely, and 
Consuelo thought of getting a light in 
the cis- 
But 


him 


order to examine the interior of 
tern as far as possible from above. 
of 


whom she expected and remained patient 


she feared to miss the arrival 


and motionless for nearly an hour longer. | 


At last, she thought she perceived a fee- 
ble brightness at the bottom of the well, 
and leaning anxiously forward, saw that 
the wavering light mounted little by lit- 
tle. Soon she was no longer in doubt, 
Zdenko was ascending the spiral stair- 
case, aided by an iron chain secured to 


The 


made in raising the chain and again let- 


the rocky sides. noise which he 


ting it fall from time to time, informed 


Consuelo of the existence of that kind of 


balustrade which ceased at a _ certain 


height and which she could neither see 
nor suspect. Zdenko carried a lantern 


* Plants called by some maiden’s hair. 


took place much more speedily. 
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which he hung on a hook intended for) 
this purpose and inserted in the rock 
about twenty feet below the surface of | 
the soil; then he mounted lightly and 
rapidly the rest of the staircase, without 
any chain or apparent means of support. 
Still Consuelo, who observed every thing 
with the greatest attention, saw that he 
helped himself along by catching hold of 
certain projecting points in the rock, of 
some wall plants, more vigorous than the 
rest, and of some bent nails which stood 
out from the sides and to which he seemed 
accustomed. As soon as he had ascend- 
ed high enough to see Consuelo, she con- 
cealed herself from his view by stooping 
bel ind the half circular stone-wall which 
bordered the well and which was inter- 
rupted only at the entrance of the steps. 
Zdenko came out and slowly began to 
gather flowers in the garden with great 
eare and as if making a selection, until 
he had formed a large bouquet. Then 
he entered Albert’s study and through 
the glass door, Consuelo saw him for a 
long while moving the books and search- 
ing for one which at last he appeared to 
have found; for he returned towards the 
cistern laughing and talking to himself in 
tone, but with a low and al- 
inaudible 


a satisfied 


most voice, so much did he 


seem divided between the necessity of| 


chatting alone, according to his custom, 
and the fear of awakening the family in 
the chateau. 


Consuelo had not yet asked herself if 


she should address him and beseech him | 


and it must be 
confessed that, at the moment, confound- 


to conduct her to Albert: 


ed by what she saw, dismayed in the 
midst of her enterprise, joyous at having 
divined the truth so much desired, but 
overcome at the thought of descending 
the of the and the 
abyses of the water, she did not feel suf- 


into entrails earth 
ficient courage to go forward to the end, 
and she allowed Zdenko to redescend as 
he had mounted, resume his lantern and 
disappear, singing in a voice which gain- 
ed assurance as he sank into the depths 
of his retreat : 

‘*The deliverance is enchained, the 
censolation is pityless.”’ 

Her heart palpitating, her neck out- 
stretched, Consuelo had his name ten 
times upon her lips to recall him. She 
was about to decide by a heroic effort, 
when she suddenly thought that such a sur- 
prise might make the unfortunate stagger 
upon the difficult and dangerous staircase, 
and give him a fatal dizziness. She re- 
frained, promising herself that she would 
be more courageous on the next day, at 
the right time. 

She still waited to see the water again 
come in, and this time the phenomenon 


Hardly | 


fifteen minutes had elapsed from her los- | 
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ing the sound of Zdenko’s voice and the 
light of his lantern, before a duil noise, 
like the distant rumbling of thunder was 
heard ; the water, rushing with violence, 
ascended whirling and dashing against 
the walls of its prison with an impetuous 
boiling. 
water had in it something so frightful, 
that Consuelo trembled for poor Zdenko, 
asking herself if, in playing with such 
dangers and governing thus the forces of 
nature, there was no risk of his being 
overpowered by the vielence of the cur- 
rent and reappearing at the surface of the 
fountain, drowned and bruised like the 
slimy plants she saw floating there. 

Still the means must be very simple; 
it only needed to lower or raise a flood 
gate, perhaps to place a stone on his ar- 
rival and remove it on his return. But 
might not this man, always pre-occupied 
and lost in his strange reveries, be de- 
ceived and remove the stone a little toe 
Could he have come by the same 
subterranean path which gave passage to 
to the water of the spring? ‘* Neverthe- 
less I must pass it with or without him,” 
said Consuelo, ‘‘ and that no later than 
the coming night; for there is down there 


This sudden irruption of the 


soon? 


a soul in labor and in pain, which waits 


for me and which is tired of wailing. 


That was not sung unintentionally, and :t 
was not without object that Zdenko, who 


detests German and pronounces it with 
| difficulty, 


has used that language to 
day.”” 

At last she retired to bed ; but she had 
horrible dreams all the rest of the night. 
She did 
not perceive it, so strong did she feel 
herself in courage and resolution; but 
every started out of her 
sleep, imagining herself still upon the 
steps of that frightful staircase and una- 


Her fever was gaining ground. 


moment she 


ble to reascend, while the water rose be- 
low her with the rushing and the ra- 
She was so changed 
the next day, that every body remarked 
the alteration in her features. The chap- 
lain had not been able to refrain from 
confiding to the canoness that ‘his agree- 
able and obliging person appeared to him 
to have her brain somewhat deranged: 
and the good Wenceslawa, who was not 
accustomed to see so much courage and 
devotedness about her, began to fear that 
the Porporina was a very imaginative 
young girl and hada very excitable nervous 
She relied too 


pidity of lightning. 


temperament. much on 
her good doors cased in iron and her 
faithful keys, always jingling at her gir- 
dle, to have believed long in the entrance 
and escape of Zdenko, the night before 
the last. 


suelo in affectionate and compassionate 


She therefore addressed Con- 


words, beseeching her not to identify 
herself with the unhappiness of the fam- 
ily, so as to destroy her health, and made 








« 
, 


“ 
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an effort to inspire her with hopes of her | 
nephew's speedy return, which she her- 
self began to lose in the secret recesses 
of her heart. 


But she was agitated at once by fear 
and hope, when Consuelo, with a look | 
glowing with satisfaction and a smile of 
gentle pride, replied to her: ‘* You have 
good reason to hope and to wait with 
confidence, dear Madam. Count Albert 
is alive, and as I hope, not very ill; for 
he is still interested in his books and 
flowers at the bottom of his retreat. I) 
am certain of it and could give you the 
proof.’ 

‘*What do you mean to say, dear 
child ?”’ cried the canoness struck by her 
air of conviction. ‘* What have you learnt, 
what have you discovered? Speak, in 
the name of Heaven! restore life to a 
despairing family !”’ 

** Say to Count Christian that his son 
lives and is not far from here. This is 
as true as that I love and respect you.”’ 

The canoness rose and ran towards 
her brother who had not yet descended to 
the saloon. Buta look and a sigh from 
the chaplain arrested her footsteps. 

‘* Let us not incousiderately give such a 
joy to my poor Christian,’’ said she, sigh- 
ing in her turn. ‘‘If the fact should 
soon contradict your sweet promises, ah! 
my dear child, we should have given a 
death blow to that unhappy father !”’ 

** Then you doubt my words?”’ replied 
the astonished Consuelo. ‘‘ God forbid, 
noble Nina! But yeu may be under an 
illusion! Alas! this has happened to 
ourselves so often! You say that you 
have proofs, my dear daughter’ can you 
not mention them?!’’ ‘* I cannot —at least 
it seems to me | ought not,’’ said Con- 
suelo, somewhat embarrassed. ‘‘I have 
discovered a secret to which Count Al- 
bert certainly attaches great importance, 
and I do not think I ean reveal it without 
his permission.” 

‘Without his permission !’’ eried the 
eanoness, looking at the chaplain irreso- 
lutely. ‘* Can she have seen him? 
The chaplain shrugged his shoulders im- 
perceptibly, not comprehending the sor- 
row his incredulity caused to the poor 
CanOonCSS. 

*«7T have not seen him,” returned Con- 
suelo: ** but I shall see him soon, aud 
so will you, as | hope. But I fear to 
retard his return if | thwart his wishes 


by my indiscretion.”’ 


‘* May divine truth 
dwell in your heart, generous creature, 
and speak through your mouth!”’ said 
Wenceslawa, looking at her with anx- 

and pitying eyes. ‘‘ Keep your se- 
you have vue; and restore Albert 
All that 1 
f this be realized, I will em- 


€ it be in your power. 


r knees, as at this moment J kiss 


r furebead,— mvuist and burn 
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ing,’’ added she, after having touched! earnestness to discover Albert any mo- 


'with her lips the beautiful heated fore- 


head of the young girl, and turning to- 


/wards the chaplain with an air of great 


emotion. 
** 1f she be crazy,’’ said she to the latter 
as soon as she could speak without wit- 


nesses, ‘she is still an angel of good-| 


ness, and she seems more interested in 


our suffermgs than we are ourselves. 


Ah! father, there seems to be a curse | 


upon this house! Every one who has a 
sublime heart, seems here struck with 
dizziness, and our life is passed in pitying 
what we are constrained to admire.”’ 


‘*T do not deny the good intentions of 


this young stranger,’’ replied the chap- 
lain. ‘* But there is delirium in her ac- 
tions, that you cannot doubt, Madam. She 
must have dreamt of Count Albert last 
night; and imprudently gives us her vis- 
ions as certainties. Be careful not to agi- 
tate the pious and resigned soul of your 
venerable brother by such unfounded as- 
sertions. Perhaps also it will be best 
not to encourage too much the temerities 
of this Signora Porporina. They might 
precipitate her into dangers of a different 
nature from those she has been willing to 
encounter hitherto —’’ 

‘*T do not comprehend you,”’ said the 
canoness Wenceslawa, with great simpli- 
city. 

‘‘Tam much embarrassed how to ex- 
plain myself,”’ returned the worthy man, 
—‘* still it seems to me —that if a secret 
connection, very honorable and very dis- 
interested without doubt, should be estab- 
lished between this young artist and the 
noble Count —”’ 

‘*Well?’’ said the canoness, opening 
her eyes very wide. 

‘* Well! Madam, do you not think 
that scntiments of interest and solicitude, 
entirely innocent in their origin, might, 
in a little time, with the aid of circum- 
stanees and romantic ideas, become dan- 
gerous to the repose and dignity of the 
young musician?”’ 


‘* 7] never should have thought of that,”’ 


said the canoness struck by this reflec- | 


tion. ‘*Should you think, father, that 

the Porporina could forget her humble 

and precarious position in any relations 

whatsoever with a man so much her su- 

perior as is my nephew Albert of Rudol- 
My 


stadt 


‘*The Count Albert of Rudolstadt 


> . | 
might himself contribute thereto uninten- 


tioually by the inclination he evinces to 


treat as prejudices the respectable advan- | 


tages of rank and birth.”’ 

‘**You awaken great anxiety in my 
mind,’ said Wenceslawa, affected by her 
pride of family and vanity of high birth, 


/her only failing. ‘‘ Can this evil have al- 


ready taken root in the child’s heart? 


Can there be in her agitation and her 


| tive less pure than her natural generosity 


'and her attachment to us?”’ 

| ‘*] flatter myself not as yet,’’ replied 
| the chaplain, whose only desire was, by 
his advice and his counsels to play an im- 
| portant part in the affairs of the family, 
while preserving the appearance of a tim- 
id respect and a submissive obsequious- 
ness. ‘Stull, my dear daughter, you 
must have your eyes open to passing 
events, and not allow your vigilance to 
slumber in the presence of similar dan- 
gers. This delicate part belongs only to 
/you, and demands al] the prydence and 
penetration with which Heaven has en- 
dowed you.” 

After this conversation the mind of the 
canoness was entirely confused, and the 
object of her anxiety was changed. She 
almost forgot that Albert was as it were 
lost to her, perhaps dying, perhaps dead, 
and thought only of preventing the effects 
of an affection which in itself she called 
disproportionate; like the Indian in the 
fable, who, pursued into a tree by terror 
under the form ef a tiger, amuses him- 
self by contending with annoyance in the 
form of a fly buzzing about his head. 

All day long she had her eyes fixed 
upon the Porporina, watching all her 
steps and anxiously analyzing all her 
|words. Our heroine, for the brave Con- 
suelo was one at that moment in all the 
foree of the term, readily perceived it, 
but was far from attributing this anxiety 
to any other feeling than the doubt of her 
fulfilling her promises by restoring Al- 
bert. She did not think of concealing 


her own agitation, so much did she feel, 


in her tranquil and strong conscience, 


that she ought to be proud of her project 


rather than to blush for it. The modest 
confusion, which the young Count’'s en- 
thusiasm for her had excited a few days 
before, was dissipated by her decided 
will, free from all personal vanity. The 
bitter sarcasms of Amelia, who had a 
presentiment of her enterprise, without 
knowing its details, did not move her in 
the least. She hardly heard them, and 
answered by smiles, leaving to the can- 
oness, whose ears were opened from 
hour to hour, the care of recording them, 
of commenting upon them and finding in 
them a terrible light. 


Nevertheless, seeing that she was 
watched by Wenceslawa, as she had nev- 
er before been, Consuelo feared being 


thwarted by a mistaken zeal, and com- 
posed herself to a more restrained de- 


meanor, thanks to which she was enabled 
during the day to escape from the canon- 
ess’ attention and with hght feet to take 
| the direction of the Schreckenstein. She 
had no other idea at the moment than to 








meet Zdenko, to lead him to an explana- 
tion and to know definitively if he was 
willing te conduct her to Albert. She 
found him quite near the chateau on the 
path which fed to the Sechreckenstein. 
{le seemed coming to meet her and spoke 
to her with great volubility in Bohemian. 
** Alas! I do not comprehend you,” said 
Consuelo, as soon as she could find an op- 
portunity to speak; “I hardly know the 
German, that hard language which you 
hate like slavery, and which to me is sad 
as exile. But, since we cannot other- 
wise understand each other, consent to 
speak it with me; we speak it as badly, 
each as the other; I promise you to 
learn Bohemian, if you will teach it to me.” 

At these sympathising words, Zdenko 
became serious and stretching out to 
Consuelo his dry and callous liand, which 
she did not hesitate to clasp in hers 
**good daughter of God,’’ said he in 
German, ‘‘I will teach you my language 
and my songs. Which do you wish | 
should begin with?’’ 

Consuelo thonght she must yield to his 
fancies and use the same figures in order 
to interrogate him. ‘‘I wish that you 
would sing to me,’’ said she, ‘* the ballad 
of Count Albert.” 

‘*'There are,”’ replied he, ‘‘ more than 
two hundred thousand ballads about my 
brother Albert. 
you, you would not comprehend them. 


l cannot teach them to 


Every day I make new ones, which do 
not resemble the old. Ask me for any 
thing else.”’ 

‘* Why should I not comprehend them? 
I am the Consolation, my name is Con- 
suelo for you, do you understand! and 
for Count Albert who alone knows me 
here.”’ 

* You, Consuelo?’’ said Zdenko with 
a mocking laugh. ‘‘Oh! you do not 
know what you say. The delwerance is 
enchained —’’ 

‘*[ know that — The consolation is pilt- 

fess. But you know nothing, Zdenko. 
The deliverance has broken its chains, the 
consolation has freed itself from its shack- 
les.”’ 
‘* Lies, lies! nonsense, German talk '”’ 
returned Zdenko, repressing his laugh 
and his gambols; ‘‘ you do not know 
how tosing.’’ 

‘* Yes I do know how,” said Consuelo. 
‘* Here, listen.’’ And she sang to him 
the first phrase of his song of the three 
mountains, which she had retained, with 
the words Amelia had helped her to re- 
Zdenko heard 


her with transport, and said with a deep 


collect and pronounce. 


sigh: ‘*IT love you much, my sister, 
much, very much! Shall I teach you 
another song!”’ 

** Yes, that of Count Albert, but first 
in German; then you shall teach it to 


me in Bohemian.’’ 
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‘* How does it begin'’’ said Zdenko 
looking at her roguishly. 

Consuelo hegan the air of the song she | 
had heard the day before: ‘* There is 
down there, down there, a soul in labor | 


| 
| 


and in pain—”’ 


‘Oh! that was yesterday's, I do not 
recollect it to day,’’ said Zdenko, inter- 
rupting her. 

‘* Well, tell me to-day’s.’ 

‘*The first words? you must tell me 


5 


the first words.’’ 
‘‘The first words? 
listen: The Count Albert is down there, | 


Here they are, | 


down there in the grotto of Schrecken- | 


stein —’”’ 


Hardly had she pronounced these words 


when Zdenko suddenly changed counte- 
nance and attitude ; his eyes flashed with 
indignation. He made three steps back- 
ward, raised his hands as if to curse Con- 
suelo, and began to talk Bohemian to her 
with all the energy of anger and menace. 
Frightened at first, but seeing that he re- 
tired from her, Consuelo wished to recall 
and to follow him. He turned in fury) 
and seizing an cuormous stone which he 
seemed to raise without difficulty in his 
** Zdenko has 


never done harm to any one,” 


weak and fleshless arms : 
cried he in 
German; “*‘ Zdenko would not break the 
wing of a poor fly, and if a little child 
wished to kill him, he would allow him- 
self to be killed by a little child. But if! 
you look at me again, if you say another 
word to me, daughter of evil! liar! Aus- 
trian! Zdenko will crush you like an 
earth-worm, if he should afterwards be 
obliged to throw himself into the torrent | 
to cleanse his body and his soul from the 
human blood which he had shed.”’ 

Consuelo, terrified, took to flicht and 
at the bottom of the hill met a country- 
man, who astonished at seeing her run, 
pale and as if pursued, asked if she had 
met a wolf. Consuelo, wishing to know 
if Zdenko was subject to fits of furious 
madness, said that she had met the :nno- 
cent, and that he had frightened her. 

‘*You must not be afraid of the inno- 
cent,’ said the countrymen, smiling at 
what he considered the cowardice of a 
fine lady. ‘‘Zdenko is not wicked; he 
is always singing, or laughing, or recit- 
ing stories which nobody understands and 
which are very beautiful.’ 

‘* But sometimes he gets angry, and 
then he threatens and throws stones t”’ 

‘* Never, never,’’ replied the country- 
man; ‘*that never has happened. You 
must never be afraid of Zdenko. Zdenko 
is innocent as an angel.”’ 

When she had recovered from her 
fright, Consuelo felt that the country- 
man must be nght, and that she had pro- 
voked by an imprudent word, the first, 
the only attack of fery which the inno-| 
cent Zdenko had ever experienced. She | 
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reproached herself bitterly. ‘‘ 1 was too 
hasty,’ said she to herself; “I have 
awakened in the peaceful mind of this 
man deprived of what is proudly called 
reason, a suffering which he did not 


| know and which may now seize upon 


him at the least occasion. He was only 
deranged, perhaps 1 have made him 
mad.”’ 

But she became still more sad in think- 
ing of the motives for Zdenko’s anger. 


‘It was abeve all certain that she had 


guessed rightly in placing Albert’s re- 
treat at the Schreckenstein. But with 
what jealous and anxious care did Albert 
and Zdenko wish to hide this secret even 
from her! She then was nut excepted 
from this proscription ; she then had no in- 
fluence over Count Albert; and the inspi- 
ration he had to call her his consolation, 
the pains he had taken the day before, in 
causing Zdenko to invoke her aid by a 
symbolic song, the confidence he had 
made to his fool of the name of Consue- 
lo, all this was in him solely the fantasy 
of the moment and no true and constant 
aspiration designated to him one person 
rather than another for his liberator and 
his consojation’? Even that name of con- 
solation uttered and as it were divined by 
him, was a matter of pure chance. She 
had not concealed from any one that she 
was of Spanish birth and that her mater- 
nal tongue was stil] more familiar to her 
than the Italian. Albert, excited to a 
pitch of enthusiasm by her song and 
knowing of no expression more energetic 
than that which embodied the idea of 
which his soul was greedy and with 
which his imagination was filled, had ad- 
dressed her in a language which he knew 
perfectly and which no one abent him 
could understand, excepting herself. 
Consuelo had never been the subject of 
any extraordinary illusion in this respect. 
Still, so delicate and so ingenious a cein- 
cidence had seemed to her something 
providential, and her own imagination 


_ had seized upon it without much exami- 


nation. 

Now every thing was again doubtful. 
ITad Albert, in some new phase of his 
exaltation, forgotten the feeling he had 
experienced for her? was she hencefor- 
ward useless for his relief, powerless for 
his welfare? or was Zdenko, who had ap- 
peared so intelligent and earnest to se- 
cond Albert’s designs, more sadly and se- 
riously deranged than Consuelo had been 
willing to suppose’ Did he exeeute the 
orders of his friend, or did he completely 
forget them, when he furiously forbad 
to the young girl all approach to the 
Schreckenstein and the suspicion of the 
truth? 

** Well,’’ said Amelia to her in a low 
voice on her return, ‘‘have you seen Al- 
bert in the sunset clouds? will you make 


eg 


se a ar 
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him come down the chimney to night by Should have to encounter real dangers ; J | a light; and Consuelo was provided with 


a powerful conjuration '”’ 

‘Perhaps !’’ réplied Consuelo a little | 
provoked. It was the first time in her 
life that she had felt her pride wounded. 
She had entered upon her enterprise with 
BO pure a devotion, so magnanimous an 
earnestness, that she stiffered at the idea 
of being bantered and despised for want 
of success. 


She was sad all the evening; and the 
tanoness, who noticed the change, did 
not fail to attribute it to the fear of hav- 
ing exposed the fatal sentiment which 
had been born in her heart. 

The canoness was strangely deceived. 
If Consuélo had felt the least apptoach 
to a new love, she would not have known 
either the vivid faith or the holy confi- 
dence which had hitherto guided and sus- 
tained hier. On the had 
perhaps never experienced the bitter re- 


contrary, she 
turn of her ancient passion more strongly 
than uhder these when 
she strove to withdraw herself from it by 


rircumstances, 


deeds of heroism and a sort of fanaticism 
of humanity: 

On entering her chamber in the even- 
ing, she found on her spinet an old gilt 
and ornamented book, which she thought 
she recognized inmediately as that which 
she had seen Zdenko carry away from 
Albert’s study the night before. She 
opened it at the page where the tassel 
was placed: it was at that penetential 
psalm which commences thus: De pro- 
And these Latin 
underseoted with an ink 
which appeared fresh, for it stuck a little 
to the opposite page. 


fundis clamavi ad te.* 
words were 
She turned over 
the leaves of the whole volume, which 
was a famous ancient Bible, ealled Kra- 
lie’s, printed in 1579, and found no other 
indication, no marginal note, no billet. 
But this simple the 
abyss, And as it were from the depths of 


ery arising from 
the earth, was it not sufficiently significa- 
W hat a con- 
tradiction there was then between the ex- 


tive, sufficiently eloquent? 


pressed and constant desire of Albert and 
the recent conduct of Zdenko. 

Consuelo was convinced of the truth of 
het Albert, ill 


powerless at the bottom of the subterra- 


last supposition. and 
nean, which she supposed to be un- 
der the Schreckenstein, was perhaps re: 
tained there by the Zdenko’s senseless 
tenderness. He was pethaps the victim 
of that fool, who cherished him after his 
fashion, keeping him a prisoner, yielding 
sometimes to his own desire to see the 
light of day, while he executed Albert's 
messages to Consuelo, but opposing himself 
entitely to the success of her attempts 
from fear or an inexplicable caprice.— 
‘* Well,’’ said she, ‘* 1 will go, even if I 


* Gut of the depths have I eried inte thee, 


who 


imptudent in the eyes of stupid and self- | 
ish persons; I will go, though I shonld | 
be humiliated by the indifference of him | 
Humiliated! and 

how can I be so, even if he be himself as 

eraay as poor Zdenko! | shall only have 

occasion to pity both the one and the oth- | 
er, and shall have done my duty. I+shall 
have obeyed the voice of God, which in-| 
spires me, and his hand which impels me 
with irresistible force.’’ 

The feverich excitement in which she 
had been all the preceding days and 
which, since her last unfortunate meeting 
with Zdenko, bad given place to a pain- 


summons me. 


ful lanruor, manifested itself anew in her 
mind and body. All her strength was 
restored, and hiding from Amelia the 
book, her enthusiasm and her design, 
she exchanged some cheerful words with 
her, lei her go to sleep, and went to the 
fountain of tears furnished with a little 
dark lantern which she had procuted that 
very morning. 

She waited a long while and was sev- | 
eral times obliged to enter Albert’s study 
in order to revive her chilled limbs by a 
warmer air. She cast a glance upon that 
enormous mass of books, not arranged in 
rows as in a library, but thrown pell-mell 
upon the floor in the middle of the cham- 
ber, with a kind of contempt and disgust. 
She took the liberty of opening some 
They were almost all written in Latin, 
and Consuclo could at the best presume 
them to be works of religious controversy, 
emanating from the Romish Church or ap- 
proved by her. She was trying to com-| 
prehend the titles when she at last heard 
the bubbling of the water. She closed 
her lantern, ran and hid herself behind 
the balustrade and awaited Zdenko’s arri- 
val. This time he did not stop in either 
He passed 
through both and left Albert’s apartment 
to go, as Consuelo learned afterwards, to | 
listen at the door of the oratory and that | 


the garden or the study. 


of Count Christian’s sleeping room, in or- 
der to see whether the old man was pray- 
ing in distress or sleeping tranquilly. 
This was a solicitude which he often sat- | 
ished for himself, and without Albert’s | 
suggestion, as will be seen by what fol-| 
lows. | 


she had to take; her plan was arranged. | 


Consuelo did not hesitate as to the part 


She no longer trusted to the reason or the 
good will of Zdenko; wished to 
reach him whom she supposed a prisoner, 


she 


Doubtless 
there was but one path which led under 
ground from the cistern of the chateau to 
that of the Schreckenstein. If this path 
was difficult or dangerous, at least it was 
practicable, since Zdenko passed through 
itevery night, It certainly was so with 


alone, and without guard. 


| will go though I should be ridiculously | tapers, with steel, tinder and flint to 


strike fite in ease of accident. What 
gave her the gteatest confidence of arriv- 
ing at the Schreckenstein by this subter- 
ranean route, was an ancient history she 
had heard the canoness relate, of a siege 
formerly sustained by the Teutonic order. 
‘*These knights,’’ said Wenceslawa, 
‘*had in their very refectory a cistern 
which brought water from the neighbor- 
ing their spies 
wished to make a sortie to observe 


mountain; and when 
the 


enemy, they dried the cistern, traversed 


its subterranean passages, and came out 


at a village which was subject to them.”’ 
Consuelo remembered that according to 
the tradition of the country, the village 
which had covered the hill called Sehreck- 
enStein since its destruction by fire, had 
been subject to the fortress of the Giants 
and had had secret communication with it 
in the time of seige. She was fortified 
therefore both by reason and by truth in 
seeking this communication and this out- 
let. 

She profited by the absence of Zdenko 
to descend into the well. Before doing 
so, she fell upon her knees, commended 
herself to God and naively made a great 
sign of the cross, as she had done in the 
wing of the theatre San Samuel before ap- 
pearing upon the stage for the first time ; 
then she bravely descended the steep 
and winding stairs, seeking in the wall, 
for the points of support which she had 
seen Zdenko make use of, and not looking 
below for fear of dizziness. She reached 
the iron chain without aceident; and as 
soon as she had seized hold of it, felt 
more easy and had sufficient coolness to 
look at the bottom of the well. There 
was stil] some water there and this dis- 
covery caused her a moment's agitation. 
But reflection reassured her immediately. 
The well might be very deep; but the 
opening of the subterranean passage by 
which Zdenko came must be placed at a 
certain distance below the surface of the 


soil. She had already descended fifty 


steps with that address and agility which 
young ladies educated in saluons ean 


never have, but which the children of the 
people acquire in their games and of 
whith they retain the confident boldness 
through their whole lives. The only 
real danger was that of slipping on the 
wet steps. found in a 
corner an old chapeau with large rims 
which baron Frederick had long worn to 
the hunt. She had cut it up and of it 
made soles, which she had fastened to her 
shoes after the manner of buskins. She 
had remarked a similar conirivance on 
the feet of Zdenko, at his last nocturnal 
expedition, With these felt soles Zden- 


Consuelo had 


_ko walked through the corridors of the 
chateau without making any noise and it 














was on that acetount he had seemed to! 


her rather to glide like a ghost than to 
walk like a man. 
of the Hussites thus to shoe their spies 


It was also the custom 


and even their horses when they attempt- 
ed a surprise upon the enemy. 

At fifty 
found a large 


the second step, Consuelo 
platform and a low arched 
way. She did 


and to advante 


passage- not hesitate to 


enter in a narrow and 


low subterranean gallery, still dripping 


with the water which had just run out of 
it, and worked and arched by the hand of 


man with greal solidity. 

She walked without obstacle and with- 
out fear for about five minutes, when she 
seemed to hear a slight noise behind her. 

Perhaps it was Zdenko, who had de- 
scended and was taking the road to the 
Schreckenstein. But she was in advance 
of him and redoubled her pace not to be 
overtaken 
companion. 


by so dangerous a travelling 

He could not imagine that 
she was ahead of him. He had no rea- 
son for running after her; and while he 
amused himself with singing and mutter- 
ing his interminable would 
have time to arrive and put herself under 
the protection of Albert. 

But the noise which she heard increas- 


that 


stories, she 


ed and resembled 


of water which 


roars rushes forward. 
Had Zden- 
Had he raised 
the sluice gate to stop her and swallow 
her up? But he could not do it before 
passing it himself and he was behind her. 
This reflection was not very comforting: 


and strives and 
What could have happened ? 


ko perceived her design? 


Zdenko was capable of devoting himself 


to death and drowning with her, 
than betray 
suelo saw 


rather 
Still Con- 
sluice-way, 


Albert’s retreat. 


no gate, no no 


stone in her path which could have re- 
tained the water and afterwards given it 
vent. This water could only be before 


her and the noise behind, 


Sull it inereased, it mounted, it approach- 
ed with the roaring of thunder. 


came from 


Suddenly Consuelo, struck by a horri- 


ble discovery, perceived that the gallery, 


instead rising, descended at first with 


a slight inclination and then more and | 


more rapidly. 
taken the road. In her hurry and in the 
thick vapor which arose from the bottom 
of the cistern, she had not seen a second 
arch, much larger, and directly opposite 
that she had taken. 
canal which 


She had entered the 
served to 


surplus water of the well, instead of that 


which ascended to the reservoir or the 
spring. Zdenko, going by the opposite 


path, had quietly raised the gate; the 
water fell in a cascade to the bottom 


of the cistern which was already filled to 
the height of the waste passage: already 
the water precipitated itself into the gal- 


The unfortunate had mis- | 


carry away the | 


r | Where the’ wild rolling wave no mast’ry 
lery in which Consuelo fled, lost and fro- | 
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zen by fear. Soon this gallery, which | 
was so arranged that the cistern, losing | 
less water than it received by the other| 
be filled, would fill in its 
In an instant, in the twinkling of 


mouth, could 
turn. 
an eye, the gallery would be inundated, | 
and the inclination continued to descend 
the whither the water 
tended to precipitate itself. ‘The vault, 
sti!] weeping, announced clearly that the 
water filled it entirely, 


towards abyss 


that there was no 
possible safety, and that the speed of her 
steps would not save the unhappy victim 
from the impetuosity of the torrent. The 
confined the great 
mass of water which hurried on with a 
deafening noise. 


air was already by 
A smothering heat ims 
peded respiration, and suspended life as 
much as did fear and despair. Already 
the roaring of the unchained fleod sound- 
ed at the very ears of Consuelo; already 
a red foam, sinister precursor of the wave, 
flowed over the path and outstripped the 
uncertain and slackened steps of the ter- 
rified victim. 


To be Continued. 





The following original Song, by A. J. 
H. DuGanne, was sung at the recent fes- 
tival of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Institution in Boston. 


THE MECHANIC. 
Lift up thy toil-worn hand, 
Thou of the stalwart frame and fearless eye! 


Lift proudly now thine iron hand on high! 
Firm and undaunted stand ! 


No need hast thou of gems, 
To deck the glorious temple of thy thought, 
Thou hast the jewels which thy mind hath 
wrought, 
Richer than diadems! 


Thou art our God’s high-priest, 


Standing before great Nature’s mighty shrine, 
For the whole world, the glorious task is thine, 


To spread the eternal feast! 


Even like the Hebrew Chief, 
Strikest thou on the rock, and fromm its deep 
Mysterious heart the living waters leap, 
To give the earth relief! 


Mighty among thy kind, 
Standest thou, man of toil, midway 
Between the earth and heaven, all things to 
sway 


By thy high working mind! 


Thou canst delve in the earth, 
And from its mighty caves bring forth pure 
gold ; 
Thou canst unwrap the clouds in heaven 
rolled, 


And give the lightning birth! 


Thou hast the stormy sea 
Chained to thy chariot wheels, and the wild 
winds 
Obey the o’er-ruling intellect that binds 
Their rushing wings to thee ! 


Thou canst new bands create, 


owns ; 
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And the vast distance of opposing zones 
Canst thou annihilate ! 


Lift then, thy hand to Heaven! 
Spread thy toil sceptre o’er the sea and land ; 
Thou hast the world entrusted to thy hand, 
Earth to thy charge is given! 





LABOR IN NEW YORK. 
Jts Circumstances, Conditions and Rewards. 


NO. XIII. THE HUCKSTER-WOMEN. 
No one who is in the habit of visiting 
our City Markets, can have failed to be 
interested in the appearance of the Huek- 
ster-women, or feeling curieus as to their 
history, mode of life, profits, &c. &e. 
Being struck with the appearance of these 
women, so uncomfortable looking and ap- 
parently so removed from all other inter- 
ests in the world, we have often stopped 
to converse with them. Some are com- 
municative and good natured, while others 
gave us short answers the moment they 
found we did'nt want to buy any tabba- 
ges. We learn generally in regard to 
them that most of them are not quite so 
badly off as they seem; some who may 
be seen on cold mornings in Winter, thin- 
ly clad, cowering over a foot-stove, and 
blue and shivering with cold, have hund- 
reds, and even thousands of dollars laid 
up in old stockings and broken china, or 
else deposited in Savings’ Bank. We 
know one instance where an old Hutkster 
woman loaned a Church several thousands 
of dollars to aid them in erecting a new 
building, where it is still invested.— 
Whether she holds a mortgage on the 
pew-cushions and chandeliers we know 
net; but it is very certain that, although 
life has been a cold, comfortless thing to 
her, she has accumulated a snug little 


|property to leave behind her — thus illus- 


trating the almost universal truth that it 
takes at least two generations to enjoy 
life, one to earn and the next to spend it. 

Many of the more extensively engaged 
Huckster-women live in the country and 
spend all their time in tending, gathering 
and selling their market yegetables. On 
Monday morning, mounted on top of their 
wagon-load of ‘‘saas,”’ they hurty to 
town with the daylight and take their ac- 
customed stand in market. Here they 
remain, living by chance, and sleeping 
we really do not know how, (at the wa- 
ter-side lodging-houses) through the 
week. On Saturday night they return 
home with the ‘ spoils’’ of their week's 
speculation, and another member of the 
family, or perhaps a neighbor, takes her 
turn of going to market. They have a 
great advantage over the City Hucksters, 
as they bring every thing fresh, and have 
their regular customers, as in any other 
branch of business. Some times the same 
family carry on, through their different 


_members, various branches of marketing. 
One sells eggs, another fruit, another eab- 


bage, beets, turnips and other vegetables. 
These women make pretty large sales, 
realizing about one-third clear profit on 
all they sell. Their profits average from 
$10 to $30 per week, Several of them 
have told us that they are making a poor 


| business of it if they do not clear the latter 


sum. When we reflect upon the way of 
life of these women, how completely their 
occupation breaks up the circle and en- 


| joyments of home, stimulates avarice and 
| covetousness, and deprives their children 


of most of the maternal care, we are ready 
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to agree with them, that $30 is little 
enough. 
But the City Hucksters, who buy at 


second-hand and have to deal mostlv with 


the poorer sort of customers, do not fare 
so well as their country neighbors They 
trad with poor m hanies’ and laborers’ 
wives, with w n e\ vy « tis as - 
1ous as »> mM ii l 8-Dbiood, ld Wi 
must beat dow f ry thing th uy ) 
the lowest ssldle | [his of course 
leads toas sof f 

the sell yad les mixed w 
the who I fais measures i 
weigits, Ww { iv nulual de- 
ception, fh : ind ¢n ng ar 1 
often tl ( 3 So Sim ple 

teri ig fora er it i its accom- 


and dishon- 
and thelr 
family on old, wilted and poisonous vege- 


panim nts, avarice, faisen 0d 


estvy, and f iS poor iadorers 


tadies, stale 77S and t ted poultry 
[his latter class of Huekster-women 

: ; 

qo not mak more than three, four at 

live aoiars a we con th i [ mS ° Ih V 

are amiayjority of them Irish, and they 

Liv ii Most W i 5 W Cil 
} } } lntal 

ed than pern Ss wi ) aDsolutely ne- 


cessary if they had ever been taught to 
aspire to Qeatness, co 


' 
bility. To this sta ot things tl t 
of course exceptions ; but the general fea- 
tures of the cas truly sxetcned 


We nave nott 1 ap to estimate 


accurately the n of women engaged 
in hucksteriog. Lhere are thirteen mar- 
lo a6 . \ } . 
Het 10 Ne W- i &, €A4NG ProedvavdiYV aS inany 
hundred Huckster-women vether 
NO. XIV.— PRINTERS AGAIN. 
Th » invention of the N pier Press and 
application of steam-pow to printing 
have produced an entire revolution in th 


business. Previous to this, all printing 
was executed on the hand Pre ss which 
had been gradually improving upon its 


orizinal rude construction for two centn- 
" dea . 
mn Press, work 


ought 


ries, until the solid 1 
by a lever power, was t to be the 
perfi ction of this mi 
excellence, and 

stamp upon it the 
the Pillars of H les, * nthil ultra. 
first, the Nay r was used onli In N ews- 


paper 


-hine : its simplielty. 


durability seeming to 


offices, w 


invaluable from 


ien. In tl cours of a few years it 
was farther roved so as to be used 

printing the cheap qual s of books — 
as school books, &e. and a new disco \ 
b Ine made about 1 1s tim per vak- 
ing, hy which printing-paper could be 


manufactured to anv required size and 


with increased expedition and facility 
the Napi r began to be used in Bo k offi- 
ces generally, until at the sent time It 
has ent a i the | 1 Press 
jor gen il w K the fatt gy us | 
only in Job prin rand extra-fine works 
designed for t eenti é 

The Adams Press is a machine o 
American inv vO by steam- 


power, Dut on same princi as 
hand Pres: Tar * Pictorial Bibl 
worked on this P 

So late as 


universal in the Book Offices, emplovir 


a large number of workmen. Five. ten 
and fifteen Presses in an office were com- 
j ] Bro here ind the 


mon, ana H 
Methodist B 
forty 
the 


I ook Cones rn | 


ran upWw 


each. ‘Ten dollars was 


per week 
average earn TS of 1 ¢ Py ssmen, 


irds of 
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which was 


Compositors, and the reason was that the 
employers could never make éwo-thirders 


) | ‘ ”", r) . 
| ressmen — the business d in inding a 


workman and no sham. The introdnetion 
of the Napi r and Adams Presses threw 
evel lly 1 tenths of these men out 
of employ ent i d L solitary Sort ¢ t for- 


found in their 
or near them, gazing upon the 
foree which surrounds 


At the present time, one-half at least 

yf lth S s working as Compositors. 
mere type-setters, and not printers or 
workmen in the strict sense of the word. 
L’} i : competent to make up 
matt they set, and would be as 
much dethered as a hodman if called upon 
) ~ 1d make ready a form for the 


method in which some of the larger 
1. 
their work more than 


twenty vears ago, and partly througn 


) 
il I ‘ent improvement In pape - ining 
S k l of, 1 th introduction f the 
‘ Gr — ) » 
Na r Press In the first instance, Book 


Offices employed a large number of hands, 


‘ m t s might be un-appren- 

: ; 
ti ] vs. empl lafew gor 1 workmen 
\ , to pos &e., deducting 


ilf or two cents per ge trom 
By thi 


ited and type setters rap- 


{ the Compositors. 


» second instance, maim- 


moth sheets and Napier Presses gave the 
} , > ‘ ] 


se to cheap publications, and 

se, rushed out as they were, and con- 
do, made it incumbent to adopt 

same rule generally, namely, a few 


1 workmen to make up ose, 


and Ltt} 
l lip Ln copy and pay a 
} 


two cents per thous 


I ind to 


It is to the improved Napier Press that 


the public 1s indebte d tor the che ap pa- 
re 5 and thousands, who fifteen years ago 
wi n to resort to the rumshops of an 
ty learn - read the dailv news 

LV now | ht to their doors at a 
pr less than the Interest of t money 
l W t lo expe 1 thos lens 
of As something of an offset to this 
must be admitted that the same cause 
creatly increased the dissemination of 
worthless and immoral reading, tending 


. . ; 
to vitiate { id aeprave bot the taste and 


' . 
“KS OF an ODN 


10ug po- 
sit tendenev continue to be m blisl é d. 
t| | not been and are not encouraged 
» ti me extent with 1 romanue and 
Vi marked a former number, that 
of th Journevmen Printe rs who come to 
own establishments, few become rich. 
We can look back through a lapse of thir- 
tv vears, and call to remembrance som 
: © ten who have passe d to the sec- 

ond ¢ 


n o© existence, a id who were 


consid 1 wealthy, maintaining their 
credit to the last Some who lived to see 
tI comimencem t of the strife of com- 
were worth a plum, and content 

gains, retired from the field, 

their business to others, most of 

1 were unsuct ssful. Luxury has 

ie ers as well as others. With- 

1 ist twenty years, we hav seen 

ral establishments suddenly spring up, 

| flourish, and expand as it were by 


macic. Fortuns Ss were quickly made and 


is quickly lost — adepts in making money, 
kixpensive 


carriage, 


they failed in securing it. 
stylos of livi house, 


no ' 1) 
ng, a inne 


vastly superior to those of 


[his has been the result partly of 








&c. speculation and gentility, soon emp- 
tied the well-filled coffer ; — and ultimate- 
ly they exemplified in themselves the truth 
of a trite observation, ‘set some people 
on horseback and they will ride’ — lke 
Gilpin, in one feature at least, getting 
down where they first got up. 

Besides, among the 
fortunate ones, who do not snbecribe to 
the maxim, ‘ Live and let live.’ Like 
Bonaparte, they cannot and will not brook 
a rival in the empire of letters. Doing 
the higher book on the most 
extensive scale, and possessing the means 
for any emergency, they frown upon and 
usually overcome the smal] efforts of their 
brethren to make a living;—they are 
known to have expended three and four 
thousand dollars per annum in this eru- 
sade, which accounts for the recent and 
continued sale of popalar works in num- 
bers, at prices below the cost of paper 


there are those 


business 


and binding. These things ruin the 
Journeyman. If one publisher sells works 
helow cost to overthrow another, he will, 


of course, fill 


his establishment with boys 
and two-thirders, who are themselves 
obliged to shoal at twenty-one before the 
and ever-advaneing schools of 
smaller fry. 

Several attempts were made some years 
back, to introduce girls into Printing Offi- 
s Compositors, but the practice was 
Girls are, however, 
employed on most of the power presses 
run in Offices, the labor 


renewlbg 


o 
a 


Ces « 


soon ab indoned. 


Book as 


on 


these machines is more suitable for femi- 
nine hands. 


We conclude by remarking that, so far 
as Journeymen are concerned, the golden 
printing is passing away. The 
increase of Printing Offices is the certain 
increase of the number of boys and two- 
thirders, and the decrease of prices; and 
those who are yet in the unimpaired pos- 
session of youth and vigor, had better turn 
their eyes and footsteps toward the rich 
lands of the West, where independence 
and plenty may be found. Here, they 
may continue for a few vears to wear fine 
clothes, and promenade before the splen- 
did mansions of the rich; but they are 
slaves while they remain, despite their 
| roud boast of free men, living from hand 
to mouth, and seldom in possession of 
twenty dollars clear of the world, Pride 
and poverty are miserable companions. 
Let them leave the first with their fash- 
ionable garments behind them, and betake 
Our word for it, 
industry and resolution will overcome all 
Lif i and while they should expect 
to meet and face minor evils, want will not 
be among the number. — Trzbunc. 


ave oT 


themselves to the soil. 


“Cuoarce! Cnester, Cuarce!’’ Me- 
his commentaries on this well 
known line of Sir Walter Scott, insists 
with a great deal of pertinacity that the 
bard was in favor of the credit system. 
If he were not, he says, why did he ad- 
Chester to open a book account! 
the question. Sure enough — 
why did he? 


Graw in 


vise 


hats 


ENcOU RAGING Mecuanics. It is 
stated in exchange paper that the 
Governor of Maine is a shipwright; the 
Governor of New Hampshire a wheel- 
wright ; and that the three highest offices 
in the gift of the State of Mississippi are 
held by a tailor, a saddler, and a black- 
smith. 


TO 


an 





For the Harbinger. 

— m To om TIT 

ASSOCTATIONISTS TO THE 
CAUSE 

Through the last fo 


} ) 
Association has been widely 


DUTY OF 


r or five vears. the 
doctrine of 


untry. 


disseminated through the co 


labors of its ardent advocates, few but 
faithful, have been ably seconded by some 
portion of the press, a id bi th hee 


immensely aid ’ > course of even 
The greal themes of pé litie il disc iss1on In 
Tariff and the Currency 


lead directly to a consideration of the con- 


our day—the 


ditions of Labor—of the relations be 
tween produ "ers and prod icts—¢ f mu- 
tual rights and respective interests of 


employers and employed. 


Th 


and 


> existence 


of extreme destituti consequent 


on 
misery in the midst of general prosperity 
and plenty, of willing hands vainly seek- 
ing employment amid unsurpassed indus- 
trial activity and thrift, cannot have es- 
caped attention. The disasters resulting 


from Industria! Anareliy, from * 


of operatives for higher wages or fewer 
hours of Jabor, the stoppage of work by 
combinations if not by ht violen 

arrest general attention. Truly the re- 
medy for thes s and evils has y 

been perceived and embraced by ec i 
tively few ; but the conviction that the 
present organization of industry cannot 


be advantageously maint and some 


alne d, 


radical change is at hand, must have al- 
ready forced itself upon l- 
ligent and candid minds. The readjust- 
ment of the relations of « | and ( 

on a basis of harmony and mutual ad 
vantage, is manifestly the great problem 


of the age. But, that a change is at hand, 


is evident: the practical question regs 
not its pr bab or cert ty, | hntisel 
racter The m tand w ‘ 
class have it in their to m 
this change as to render it eaceful, 


gradual, and universally beneficent; or, 


they can turn a deaf ear to the calls of 
humanity, and let the demagog the 
envious, the selfishly discontented, per- 


vert it into an engine of con 


truction and desolation \s in the days 
of King John, the Barons laid the fonnda- 
tions of English political liberty, so in our 


day the intellectual and | nthropic 
may guide the car of progress, and in es- 
tablishing industrial harmony may secu1 

to all (but the stubbornly vicious or in- 
curably afflicted) true independence and 
ample means of subsistence and develop 
ment; or they can in lol tly lea ll to 
the b rhted and malignant, and 


prod iced a war of classes. different indeed 


in its weapons and its physical aspects, but 
not differetut in its essepvtial character from 
the ravages of France by the Jaequerie or 


the butcheries of the reign of Ty 


In this crisis of events, 


rror. 


with an indus- 


trial war plainly threatened and partially 
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commenced, the doctrine of Association 


iator and reconciler. Tis 


apnears mec 
Pi . ” 
bow of promise shines broadly in the 
} ] . i —— Sie, seein 
hUTIG SHY ] radiates the Murky visact 
of the it nutter r tempest. It 
iwal ee i ind tl only well- 
rroundes f averting the miseries 
t ‘ ] } + +} } 
Ot an ] all sLTl 7) petween those who 
ougnt t sest lies, to s which 
ad 

l nD otnel Veed | 

: : 

‘ friends of As- 
sociation ought to be most earnest and 
ul r inthe promulgation and advoeacy 
of their faith? That they ought to im- 
prove the opportunities which are daily 

res a of ( } ( y the ir th 10 
| g 
ae at uel te seca ne oiceenee 
others whose minds are but newlv pre- 
- | 
pared to recel' t?’ What Association- 
| 
: ; ; 
t so he cannot improve every 
i - 
. } } . . 
trik every collision respecting the 
hours or } WV -< f lahe Oo he ad- 
vane I t I TOC 1 « set 
‘ : ‘ 
To dot with effect, we must be in 
] of os 
1e t ( f an abused term, catholic. 


ssociationu 


red ner i S for any class 
or « d hos to any abuse 

oppressic We are not the impions 
rit sia ( he | d servant, the fac- 
t se-t t Ss mstress 
oT W \ not the 

vocates merely of labor against capital, 


oyers as opposed to the em- 


’ P y 
ploved. Ours is the cause of all classes 
O° eid taht aeed Ne le ll cast a 
ul yur =. @hG OUT St Cess is Lilt 


re in danger of be- 


' } 
and one-sided: 


let us tak 


] ar ; 


to overcome It. 


t enough that we give our 


testimony in behalf of this henion truth. 


j 


it behooves us to be doers of the work as 


well ae hearere and eamt lers. Friends 
vellas hearers and ecommenders. riends 


of Association! seatt 
this 


do vou realize 


| that your works ought to 


stifvy and forufy vour words? We are 
surrounded by a world full of want, viee. 
ind misery, which Association realized 


would greatly modify and ultimately cure. 


But those who know nothing of this truth 


will it to be realized : it would 


never caus 


ye absurd to expect any thing of the kind. 


The work must be accomplished by us, 


ind by those whom our acts rather than 


words shall win over to ’ 


Ts not the work of sufficient 


truth. 


importance to incite you to embark hearti- 


ly in its furtherance? 
But, savs one, how can J engage practi- 
cally in realizing Association? My fami- 
y and friends are vehemently adverse to 


ngrossed by responsibilities and 


} , } ! ' 1 

a Ss i va SA as which I ean: ot up- 
i 

Y rhtly eS und which Co fine me 
r ‘2 

where I am. I am not yet prepared, if I 


7. 2 
uld be, to embark in Association. 


ever sh 


Very w HH, vou are not r rurred to em- 


bark in it in the way vour objection con- 


red over the face of 


a knowledge of 





templates. You are urged only to con- 


tribute to the great work according to 


your ability and in a mode not inconsis- 


tent with the proper discharge of all your 
duties. But many who cannot personally 
enlist in the pioneer groups who for the 
next ten years will be engaged in prepar- 
ing the ground on which Associations are 
ultimately to arise, are yet able to eon- 
tribute something of their time and means 
to the cause of humanity's emancipation 
from brutal drudgery. And this something 


The 


k of disseminating and defend- 


is imminently needed by that eause. 
creat wor 
ing the prineiples of social science needs 

will offer it? The 
secondary work of founding and sustain- 


pecuniary ail: who 
ing pioneer Associations also languishes 
Oucht it to do so? 


[ say founding, not that I would en- 


for want of means. 


courage the commencement of any new 
undertaking, but beeause I consider no 
Association founded as yet. We havea 
few beginnings to clear the ground for the 
But in this work 
noble men and women are engaged ; to it 


they have consecrated their energies; for 


work, and that is all. 


it thev suffer hardship and privations, and 
are willing to suffer. But they cannot 
make their labor truly effective without a 


large inet 


ase of capital, in every instance 
within my knowledge. They commenced 


with little means, in no case sufficient to 
pay for their land and buildings, and gene- 


rally not half enough. hey were in 
need of every thing, ever of experience 
and skill to render their labor effective, 
ind for a long time two out of every three 
blows they strike are ill directed or ren- 
Thus they toil 


on, needing machinery, power, buildings, 


der no immediate return. 


every thing, to give them a chance for 


rapid progress; and even Associationists 
stand ready to wonder at their snail-paced 
advance or reproach their occasional fail- 
ures ’ 

As one Associationist who has given 
his efforts and means freely to the cause, 
I feel that I have a right to speak frankly. 
the 


believers are far from wealthy; yet I 


I know that great number of our 
know that there is wealth enough in our 
ranks, if it were but devoted to it, to give 
an instant and resistless influence to the 
cause. A few thousand dollars subscribed 
to the stock of each existing Association 
would in most cases extinguish the mortga- 
ges on its property, provide it with 
machinery and materials, and render its 
industry immediately productive and pro- 
Then 


and skill would fearlessly take up their 


fitable. manufacturing invention 
abode with our infant colonies; labor and 
thrift 
and brighter era would dawn upon*them. 
I shall do what- 
ever I can to the promotion of our com- 


would flow thither, and a new 


Fellow Associationists ! 


mon eau to it whatever I have or may 
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hereafter 
devoted : may I not hope for a like devo- 
tion from you ? H. G. 


REVIEW. 


The Wigwam and the Calin. By W. 
Gitmore Simms. New York: Wiley 
and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 1845. 
pp. 233. 

This collection of Tales forms the 
fourth in the series of ‘* American 





Books,”’ which Wiley and Putnam are 
now publishing. It consists of some 
half dozen stories of Indian and border 
life, most if not all of which we had 
before met with. They are marked by 
the usual characteristic of the author's 
productions, spirit and vividness in the 
narrative, an active, rather than a delicate 
imagination, and an occasional careless- 
ness of style which Mr. Simms ought to 
be ashamed of. 

The power of our author lies in the 
dramatic grouping of incidents, rather 
than in the higher qualities of an artist. 
He is a man of sight more than of in- 
sight and depicts scenes with greater suc- 
cess than characters; his contributions 
to our literature display talent but not 
genius. 

Still we are under obligation to him 
for many agreeable hours; his Indian 
tales are in our opinion, better than those 
of any other writer. They have the air 
of reality and are evidently the fruit of in- 
timate acquaintance with the life they de- 
scribe. 

We have been struck in reading this 
book, with the idea that seems to be 
latent in its pages, — and which perhaps 
has not come fully into the consciousness 
of the author, that our civilized life is in 
some imporant particulars inferior to 
that of the savage. His careless trust 


in Nature, is better than our fear of 


being starved and frozen. Never a doubt 
has he that his rude wants shall be sup- 
plied, while we go slaving and drudging, 
wasting our lives, merely that we may be 
clothed and fed. His thoughtless securi- 
ty is an inverted image, a diffraction as it 
were, of that unlimited confidence which 
in a true state of society is the preroga- 
tive of man, —a confidence resulting not 
from gross and uncultivated senses and 
from indifference, either savage or philo- 
sophical, to outward things, but from the 
knowledge that the Divine Providence, 
acting as alone it can, through a divinely- 
appointed social order, provides abun- 
dantly for the wants of every creature. 
‘‘ Therefore take no thought saying, 
what shall we eat’ or what shall we 
drink? or wherewithal shall we be cloth- 


ed? But seek ye first the kingdom of 


God, and his righteousness, and all these 


things shall be added unto you.’ 


’ 


ow of Mount Blanc. By Georce B. 
Cueever, D. D. No. 6 of Wiley and 


Putnam's Library of American Books. | 


New York and London. pp. 166. 


Were this book solely what it profess- 
es to be and what with the will of the 
author it could have been made, we 
should have hailed it as a delightful addi- 
tion to our stock of popular literature. 
The preface and the opening descriptions 
are very charming and on reading them, 
you feel willing to go on with the author 


through sunshine and storm and see with 


his eyes the glories he so well describes. | 


But we object to the title, we object to 
the Preface as giving a false view of the 
character, and we believe, the main object 
of the work, which seems to us neither 
more nor less than the propagation of Dr. 
Cheever’s own religious notions. That 
he should indite and publish his views, 


his belief, respecting the preéminence of 


what he considers the only true Evangel- 
ical Church of Christ, we do not com- 
plain, but that he should do so under a 
false name and under false colors. No one, 
we are convinced, can rise from the peru- 
sal of this book, without finding his im- 
pression of its delightful descriptions 
almost obliterated by the sectarian disqui- 
sitions they enclose as in a frame. 

Tn our opinion then, this book is to be 
viewed not as the ‘* Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim,’’ but as one side of a sectarian 
controversy. And a bitter one it is. 

Dr. Cheever’s opposition to Catholi- 
cism, to what he calls Oxfordism, to Uni- 
tarianism, and to all other forms of Faith 
with which he comes in contact, other 
than that he himself favors, is virulent in 
the extreme. lor an example, see what 
he says of prayers in the Catholic ritual. 
‘*O sad and dreadful mystery of Iniqui- 
ty! Prayer itself, the highest, the most 
ennobling exercise of the soul, turned 
into idolatry and superstition! How will 
those men answer for ther sins, who stand 
thus condemned for their devotions?” 

The italies are his own, though the 
words are taken from another. The 
God he preaches condemns man for in- 
voluntary ignorance, as well as for wilful 
sin ! 

The Roman Catholic religion he calls 
one of intolerance and cruelty, the Reform- 


ed, one of faith and mercy, and charges al] 


the despotism of which the latter may at. 


any time have been guilty, upon the mis- 
taken union of Church and State, but at 
the same time, makes no allowance for 


this element in the doings of the Catho- | 


lic Church. He does not see that the 


coils developed by the union of Church | 


and State have their origin in the partial 
and sectarian character of the former, 
nor that when the true Church of Christ 


shall have been established upon earth, 








acquire of pecuniary ability is) Wanderings of a Pilgrim under the Shad-|the social and religious nature of man 


will be perfectly conincident. 

| According to Dr. Cheever, God’s work 
upon this globe is limited to a very cir- 
-cumscribed spere, and there is great dan- 
ger lest the evil one, (typified by the 
Chureh of Rome, which he calls by very 


hard names,) should render it of none 
effect. 

He is much shocked at the ignorance 
of true religion, displayed by the poor 
people of the countries he has visited. 
What he says of them and the remiss- 
ness of the Catholic Clergy in this re- 
spect will certainly be of little avail for 
their individual benefit. It reminds us 
strongly of sermons we have heard, very 
severe upon the sins and short comings of 
classes of men, far removed from all con- 
nection with the congregation then pres- 
ent, and of the holy indignation they 
gave rise to, coupled with that pleasant 
feeling of personal exemption which 
makes men thank God, ‘that they are 
not as other men.’’ And as on hearing 
such sermons, we long for the utterance 
of truths which will awaken the con- 
sciences of those around us, so we rise 
from the perusal of Dr. Cheever’s book 
with the wish that he had turned his eyes 
to objects of a similar character nearer 
home, (since he must needs treat of 
them,) for he might certainly find here 
those who are equally objects of sympa- 
thy and compassion, and his appeals in 
their favor and denunciations of those on 
whom rests the sin of neglect, would 
probably have been more efficient. 





The Farmer's Library, No 4, October. 
Edited by Jonn Skinner. Greeley and 
McElrath, Tribune Buildings. New 
York. 

The September number of this Journal, 
so full of interest to all practical farmers, 
by some misfortune, accident, or unhappy 
blunder, has failed to reach us, so that 
we can say nothing on the translation of 
Thaer’s standard work on Agriculture, 
the publication of which is continued in 
the present number. We are well 
acquainted, however, with Thaer’s Eu- 
ropean reputation, both as a scientific 
and practical agriculturist. We suppose 
that as a prudent and successful cultiva- 
tor, he is probably without a rival; and 
the work here presented contains the re- 
sult of experience acquired in the manage- 
ment of a large estate for many years. 
We have never had an opportunity of 
reading it, and shall be glad to avail our- 
selves of that, now given by this publica- 
tion. ‘The Oetober number is embellished 
with an expressive lithographic portrait 
of Liebig. An interesting memoir of this 
distinguished chemist is also presented, 
containing an account of the theories and 


} . . . . . 
discoveries, which have given him, though 











still a young man, an enviable reputation, | 


both in Europe and America. A variety 
of miscellaneous articles enrich this num- 
ber, and make it in fact, not only an in- 
structive, but a very interesting produc- 
tion. We hope for the sake of an im- 
proved agriculture, and the more general 
diffusion of scientific information among 
the cultivators of this country, that this 
valuable Journal will find readers in every 
State in the Union. It has nothing sec- 
tional or local in its character, and it fully 
merits a national patronage. 


The Wlaite Slave; or the Russian Peasant 
Girl. 
Russia. New York: Harper & bro- 
thers. 1845. pp. 210. 


The writer of this novel has a political 


By the author of Revelations of 


and moral purpose in view, of which he- 


never loses sight. He wishes to expose 
the detestable tyranny by which the 
Russian Serfdom is made to suffer from 
the inflictions of an arbitrary and irrespon- 
sible power. Few persons are aware of the 
depth of degradation and misery into which 
so large a portion of the population of the 
Russian Empire are sunk by this infernal 
system. ‘The perusal of this book will 
serve to give them new light,—to show 
them the destructive consequences of false 
institutions,—and to inspire them with a 


Not 


that it is didactic or argumentative in its 


deeper enthusiasm for true liberty. 
form. On the contrary, as a work of fic- 
tion it possesses genuine merits. ‘Though 
very unequal in its execution, there are 
passages, which by their rare descriptive 
The 


painful interest of this work is relieved at 


power, betray the hand of a master. 


intervals by scenes of a truly amusing 
character, some of which are rarely sur- 
passed in English Literature. 


Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, October, 


1345. 

This Magazine is punctual as the sun. 
It never fails to come at the right mo- 
ment; and it always even more than ful- 
fils it calls 
forth. Few periodicals are so uniformly 


the anticipations which 


sustained as this; it discusses general | 


principles with fairness and ability ; while 
its mass of information on commercial and 
statistical details makes it a mech treasure- 
house to those whose inquiries are turned 
in that direction. At the same time, it js 
not blind to the evils of the present com- 
mercial system, and often brings forward 
if 
tend to do away with a portion of the mis- 


suggestions, which followed, would 
chiefs that arise from trading as now con- 
ducted. We are happy to learn that this 
Magazine has a wide circulation, for its 
intrinsic merits entitle it to a large patron- 
age, and it can hardly fail to gratify every 
one who looks into it for sound instruction 


on the subjects of which it treats, 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dra, CHANNING. 


CASSIUS M. CLAY’S APPEAL. 

‘* Fill me with devotedness, wisdom, 
efficiency, O Ruler and Inspirer! and 
make me worthy of this great oecasion,”’ 


may well be the prayer of our young 
‘*Ceur de Lion of the West;’’ and do 
we not all pray for him, that the spirits 
of the great departed, Confucius, Soera- 
tes, Milton, Washington, Jay, may be 
around him to enlarge, purify and elevate 
his energies for the great trial hour of our 
nation ! 

Most sublime is the position of standing 
thus entrusted with the hopes of a whole 
It demands a steadfastness and 
fidelity like that of a Crusader bearing 


people. 


home the heart of his King through the 
Infidel host. 
perilous, and above all most responsible. 


Most sublime;:—but most 


If thou failest in thyself, O brother; if 
thou allowest the devils, in the form of 


ambition, passion, self-will, rashness, ex- 
pediency, policy, fear, to enter thee, how 
Not alone canst thou 
of 
There thou standest, David before 


many will mourn. 


suffer the thine own 
folly. 


Goliah, armed with the sling of a manly 


consequences 


heart, and the stone from the brook of 


truth. The eyes of the two great armies 
Thy 


strength must be in the Lord ; thy victory 


of Liberty and Slavery are on thee. 
must be from Love, May thy own words 
prove prophetic. ‘‘ Trial makes the man; 
subdues what is wrong and selfish jn his 
spirit; tames what is haughty; teaches 
him to he wary and thoughtful and wiser; 
less prodigal of his strength, and more 
judicious in its use ; and attunes his spirit 
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‘| hearted as strong, prompt as prudent, 


neither hasty nor lagging, sagacious and 
solemnly obedient; if in a word he is 
worthy. 

A nobler oceasion has never weleomed 


a manly spirit on this continent. Let us 


look candidly at the erisis, 


The Texas iniquity may be regarded 
as consummated, so far as the Executive 
of the nation is concerned. And how 
consummated’ By Usurpation. The 


_slave-power has seized the presidential 


to the great mission he was sent to pers | 


form.’’ 


The importance of this movement in 
Kentucky, at the present moment, can 
Doubtless, 
if it is deserted by its friends or crushed 


searcely be over-estimated, 


| tion 2 


by its foes, there will spring up in some, 


other time, place, mode, another shoot 


! 
from the tree of life, whose wide-spread- 


ing roots of humanity underlie the whole 
country. But the promise 1S most rare 
now; and it would be a sore trial of faith 


to see this hope blighted, ‘The Hour and 


the Man have met; the goddess has come | 


down to the mortal; they have plighted 
their troth, they are wedded. Shall not 
a great event be the Yes! by 
heaven, and by humanity! if the man is 


issue ? 


truly a hero, calm as courageous, single- | 


|chair, the chief offices of state, the com- 


mand of the army and navy; and withont 
the sanction of the States of the Union 
as expressed in the Senate,— or of the 
People of the United States as expressed 
in the representative assembly, — with- 
out the pretence of popular approval as 
expressed in the last election — even 
against all of these-——and notoriously 
against the expressed will and wishes of 
a large, influential, dignified, intelligent, 
honorable minority of the States—has 
committed acts, which are, to all intenta 
and purposes, a Declaration of War, and 
which have not resulted in war, undenia- 
bly because, and on/y beeause, Mexico ia 
too weak to defend her rights. 

We measure our words when we say 
this is usurpation. It is notorious, that 
the project of the ‘‘ Joint Resolutions”? 
was concocted, because it was understood 
that the Senate were not willing formally 
to give up the treaty-making power, 
The originators of Texas ‘* Re-anhéxa. 
tion ’’ were afraid to refer to the People 
of the United States, the question of ad- 
mitting a foreign nation into the Union, 
which was the on/y constitutional mode 
of proceeding. They were not sure of 
getting a sufficient number of votes by 
fereing through one scheme of Annexax 
tion only, In view then of all the diffi. 
culties, — constitutional duties forgotten, 
popular rights despised,—they deter~ 
mined at last to vest with plenary powers 
the Executive; and thus by one sudden 
act made the President a Monarch. Was 
not this the most presumptuous usurpa- 
Sull, it may be supposed that the 
originators of this design intended to 
make the chief officer of the nation only 
a limited Monarch, limited by their ex~ 
pressed will in the Resolutions, limited 
in the term of his arbitrary action. But 
if this was the meaning of the Senate and 
the House, not so thought the President. 
At once he took his own mode of annex- 
ing Texas; gave notice through his ple- 


nipotentiary, that as Texas might right- 


fully feel aggrieved by the proposed terms 
of union, He offered them Ais pledge that 
her reasonable expectations should be 
satisfied ; suggested to them as his advice 
to act at once, before the people of the 
United States could interfere; and then 
assuming that Texas was already our 
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province or rather fis prov nce, g ithered emancipated ? Now fucts give for an- 
army and navy, tuok possession, and | swer — ** Slavery, driven to its last strong 
nushing oO invaded the territorv of holds tn the southern States of this Union, 
Mexico. It is not pretended that there hemmed in by the conscience of Chris- 
was a Stil y aS gave e\ tendom, threatened by the advancing 
the Hlea ¢ l < y for this series of commerce, dustry, inteliigence oft the 
cts ( 23 (¢ iniv ui no t - \ Oi | 11zed world. Sl iking inst Into a 
powered him to make war in any contin- political minority and a pecuniary insig- 
ceney Coneress n have been reas- ean seeing itself on the verge of 
sembled Yet had Mexico been stro tter extinction, made a despel rally, 
we should hai een at Ww with | ym s, fair and f of onset 
months ago, and that, by t will of nt and lerv, appeal and threat 
Execut Now wv t t s 1s s im iv 1e ce nd brib 
in 1 Cha ( a te nm OL Pp ty excile- 
And who « ) i will be lim- me! won the day, and seated itself as 
ited in 7 Lu tos on the throne of this Nation.”’ 
But t d stionably this But this is not the whole story of this 
conduct of S e in promising ‘* Flodden-field of Freedom.’’ The worst 
[exas bett I tak ‘ hapt in tl I of defeat is to follow 
session of ce of Mex has | it may be summed up in a word. 
1 sancti { ( | ‘T have been t ors, are traitors in 
not the 1 f one ni at of a urmy of Liberty. The slave-power 
Fas . 3 1 conside1 ‘ | thus won day, had 
that olives ( ( The J ! beet it the golden manacles of 
Res S d 1 s h hav cain found w hands to wear them. 
{ \ ‘ W soft a « ( manuta I indus- 
a, ¢ y-ave terests of the North 
I = s ( SUT \ t I ed compromist d, 
é | s ind \ I st t they eould do 
u S ‘J id sO \ 9 went ¢ with fiags fiving 
: 5 i s R ti ( Her the truly dis 
d Ex 1 whi of « s. Even tl 
t re is ¢ “ ss of ‘ PS follow r 
y } ,\ ~ wi ~— i < own 
Pe | 30 of | m, is 
Oo s Ss ) l \i Ssrs EY g th n the py ! iy fact, 
] r, I \ ( ( ai at the North has once again 
| ‘ k 1 ft is Wl Camia at the South 
eu 3 st J 1 political rtizanshiy 
the end of this Lexas Annex 1, 1S has rat 1 th oath of ince. Money 
the upl ( Xx e! t ting \ : yD he pass-word 
Slave ive ae t ol “ ery of this st conquest of 
the Tex I t S And now the whisper 
é I Ses | s, among W Ss Democrats, among 
{ gy Ss S J Ss ol ts ma facturers mechanics, 
South nas ae ‘ iin avowed t mre erty -nhoidaers, ** no nore fui oppo- 
byt $ . n ol i Ca | sp very bad to rob Me X- 
ah \ Ve ) S very b d to ext d s] ivery 
gl Sv t frank an ‘ vy through time and space; pv’ 
t } | ( t sa stupendously advantageous 
we I NI Ss Sit ! s Mr Han lton said, and 
Ss — I i Sé- f s \ i the wor h to Ni W England 
cret (") of t whole s ne, the true;a larger sum than can be measured.”’ 
reas of its pr t South is, So hurrah * for our country from the St. 
that it will strengthen t SLAVEHOLDING | John’s tot Sabine,’’ or from Labrador 
[N $ Is this h ¢ s tho »D ‘The Anglo Saxons were not 
ar tne m 5. DY W S accomplish orn of the P ites In Vain. 
nent has been advanced, c stitutional ; Such. then, is the Crisis. Politically, 
ire the $ to nas sconsumma- ¢ imere ly. pecun arily, the slave- 
won, constit Is it ex reratng pow has at no time since the history of 
in one jot r tittle, to say, that 1 (‘on- our pation commenced. seemed to stand 
stitution of d States is no longer’ more strong than now. Its series of ag- 
the supreme law of the land, but that we grossions,— from the three-fifths repre- 
are und the 1 1 slaveholding oli- sentative compact, to the Missouri com- 
rarchy ? promise, is completed by ‘Texas A n- 
\ i ro, ues ‘ Are nexation Its triamphal areh is finished 
the days ot Slavery numbered: shall the with the can-stone It is crowned at the 
Rep tblic be tree shall the world be ( uy tol] as the bine ror of all the Amer 





a ee 


It points the march to unlinited, 
It promises first 
Santa Fe, then California, then Mexico 
and 


with the impious and hypocritical boast, 





cas. 


endless aggression. 


proper, then Cuba, then Canada; 


that Slavery is a ‘* Christian Institution,’ 
and that slaves are the best underpinning 
of the ‘Temple of Liberty, it cheers on 
its bands to extend the ** Area of Free- 


dom.’’ ‘This is = simple statement of the 


facts. 
In this very hour of the slave-power's 


triumph, when the church had kissed its 


' 
rooe, an 


anointed it as God's elect 


ct . 
- ’ 


when the State had yielded civil, military, 


judicial funetions inte its hands; when 


commerce and industry knelt to offer 


tribute when courtiers of al] parties 


flocked up to pay vows of allegiance, and 
a whole new world offered itself as a pos- 
session—appeared our young Kentuckian, 


favored by birth and fortune, endowed 


with fine personal presence and courage, 


with talent and culture, with Jarge influ- 


] 


ence for his and above all with 


years, 


devoted love for the original principles of 


freedom, which God and Humanity gave 


as the birthright of our Nation. How 
could we but ask with trembling hope, 
‘Is this indeed the True American? 


Does he feel the greatness of this Nation's 
mission and duty ; ec 
of 


n the 


inprehend the wide 


reach ‘Liberty and Equality;’ be- 


eve il 


possible elevation of al] men; 


pledge himself to live and labor and die, 


if itneed be, in the work of redeeming 
this people from their sins, and intro- 


ducing the real Union or Freemen?’”’ 
His 


and making allowanee for a slight tone of 


words were clear and strong,— 


bravado, which seems native to his State, 


—they were dignified and every way 


he hitting. 


Ile was plainly master of his 


+} 


eme ; and his appeal was, as it should 


be, to the working classes, who 


feel 


institutions, 


most 
of 


lm pov- 


among the whites 


the pressure 
which 
h the many to make rich the few, and 


these unjust 
erTis 
which breed necessarily, in all the States 
where they prevail, a two-fold Helot raee. 
It was to these degraded and depressed 
brethren, that he spoke of the Dignity of 
Labor, knowing well, that if they eould 
but onee see aright their actual position, 
and in contrast their rightful position, the 
claims and 


the 


true duties of citizenship, 


and intrinsic worth of usefulness, 
Slavery would instantly and atterly die. 
This sagacious directness of his, aiming 
at 


chiefly alarmed the Oligareby. 


was, which 
They felt 
their whole power tremble, as he thus 


the root of the evil, it 


shook the corner-stone on which it stood. 
‘* Dignify Labor! indeed, and where are 
we, whose glory is not to labor?’ they 


‘They silenced him for the 
But 


forth his choering rally ery, fuller than 


whispered 


moment. now once again, comes 





ST 
a  — 


before. Brave brother! our hearts are 


with thee. 
heart, and add to thy humanity clear com- 


Only be large in wisdom as in 
prehension of the great problem of our 
age, which is this very one of the ELEVA- 


TION OF Work To RIGHTFUL 
True 
4 


We have said in a former notice of Mr. 


ITS HONOR, 


and thou wilt be iudeed a American. 


Clay’s position, that the ‘‘ quesiion of 
Slavery and the question of Labor are 
one;’’ we reiterate it thus again and 


again, that we may rivet attention to this 


pivotal consideration. If the people of 


this country can be made to conceive 
definitely this proposition, and measure 
its extent and profounduess,— we may 


hope to concentrate the judgment of all 
good and true men upon the svlution of 
Servitude at the South 
of 


North, a far more aggravated and inhu- 


the problem. 


only another form Serfdom at the 


man form indeed, yet essentially one with 
of the 
felt sure of 


it in principle. The politicians 


slave States have always 


alliance, in hours of trial, with the capital 


and commerce of the free States; and 


they have never yet been, never will be, 
disappointed. ‘Therefore with great skill 
have they sought in party tactics to con 
nect themselves with ‘*‘ the Demo 

who otherwise would be the natural 
jues. And a sufficient number of leaders 
of the Democracy, demagogues in habit 
aristocrats in heart, loving the dear peo- 


ple, because the people, generous, impul- 


judiced, and ignorant, will bear 


their 


sive, pre 
SUOUICCTS 


them on , have 


aiways 


been ready to strike the bargain, and say 


‘‘ vive us honors, and we will ceive you 
votes.’’ Thus the slave-power has held 


’ } ’ ' . , , 
the balance, and played off the prejudices 


of the working-classes ayainst the inte- 


rests of the 


mone y-cl isses. 


17°.) ’ 
1blisnes its rule. 


more than ever, it est 
l} . lithe ‘ Ds hes } ‘ ¢} 
i} Ggunecult at Ly velore uS wen 18, 


looking the whole problem 


by the present crisis in the lace 
lead the working-classes of the 
the South 


make the of 


cause ern slaves 
their own,—and what a host of preju- 
dices and jealousies are in this process to 


be overcome ad italists 


of the North 
that it is for their 


(2) to li 


and 


tne cay 
South to comprehend 
io do justice 


interest 


to make 
] 


all laborers, them partners in all 


production, and sharers in all the benefits 
of wealth,—and again what a legion of 
inhumanities are in this process to be 
slain 

‘Who is sufficient for these things’ 
do we ask ? We are. W are not alone. 
‘The whole spirit of the Age is with us; 
God's inspiration and | rovidence are with 
us. Our strength in this day is Lovr. 
We have s iid, that pol tically , commer- 
cially, the slave-px wer never see med 
stronger; morally, it never was so he Ip- 


lessly weak. ‘The very reason, wl \ 


the 
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Southern Church is so preposterously en- 
to dtfend the 
that she fee 


In- 
uick 


Christendom, 


deavoring Patriarchal 


stitution, is, Is cut to the 


bv the remonstrance of all 


and troubled at heart by the clear voice 


of conscience. Where disease thus breaks 


out on the surface, we may confidently 


hope foracure. Now is the very time 


for a constant douche of truth pouring in 


steady stream on the head and spine of 
his paralvtie ** Christianits which pre- 


, 


tends to love as brethren in the Lord, the 


men it would 


sell at auction like oxen. 

Now is the very time to concentrate the 
charity of our whole people upon the 
abs a ine sistency a d our us IV- 
ol erpetuating castes, — the 

caste of capital and the caste of | bor, — 
among the lellow heirs ol heaven. Vow 


s the very time to lift u 


where to lay his head, 


Him, who had not 


whose associates were the poor and des- 
pised, whose last symbolic act was to 
take the lowest menial attitude and wash 
his disciples feet, whose fest of greatness 
it was to le a servant. rhe first demand 
of the age is for Pract Christianity 

and slavery and serfdom will dlennsen 
efore this inspiration of humanity, as 


; 
ed beneath the 


e waters assuag strong 
vind 
Now, too, is very time to assert in 
their length and breadth, as they have 
ever yet been serted, the political 
rinciples of our Nation, to imsist upon 
their practical a lication, to break the 
bands of ship, to turn every 
i i o 
hough ywards such an organization of 
society in the Nation, the States, the 
low! is W ] uiy give every man, 
woman, child, freedom, education, oppor- 
tu } adustr\ St ures of pro- 
pel he r ace r to usefulness, ac- 


cess tuo the h st privileges, and thus 
ot only ¢ before the laws, but 
what is better, equality in social advan- 
ces. Practical Dem« ecracy is the second 
demand of the ag And what a farce 
ndeed appear our aristocratic modes of 
fe, transmitted from Feudal England, 


before the ideal justice of man towards 


man, which it is plainly our mission to 


realize in deeds, 
Immediately e with these de- 
Love, a Tr 


a TUC 
third demand of 


onnected 


ids for a Life of and 


mat 


Social Orde r, 18 the our 


age, W hich 


Industry as shall destroy at once the two 


eXtremes of rol lg and Drudging, 
which shall make machinery do the work 


allow 
at- 
The 


have reached 


that now breaks down man, and 


man opportunity to occupy himself in 


tractive and refining employments. 


science and skill of the time 


that point when it might be and ought te 


be perfectly easy, for every human being, 
moderate 


ol 


by tol. Lo become possessed 


not only coniorts 


ind pleasures but of 


p the exam] le of 


is for such an Organization of 


a beautiful and elevating environment. 
And in contrast with these facilities of 
the whole civilized world how hideously 
inhuman, how needless, tantalizing, insup- 
portable is the condition of the working 
classes universally ; 
the 


how utterly without 


excuse is tolerance of a growing 
degradation and vice, in.the 
Truly again we 
this age is the Ele- 


Justice to Industry is 


paupe risim, 


body of the peeple. 
say, the problem of 
of 


vation Labor. 


the corner-stone on which to rear our 
Halls of Legislation and Society, our 


Temple of Religion. 

Say ye, O Messrs. 
Pickens! ‘“ that 
safe and simple basis of free institutions ; 
of an 
that in the very nature 


Calhoun, McDuffie, 
Slavery is the most 
that it supersedes the necessity 
order of nobility; 
of things, there must be different classes 
all the offices of 
which arrangement is neces- 


rsons to discharge 


society, by 


of pé 


sarily produced a sense of superiority in 
the masters and of 
that 


inferiority in the ser- 
in some 
and that when La- 
Political Power the coun- 


vants ; the former must 


form own the latter ; 
borers obtain 
Revolution ;°’* we 


try is in a state of 


answer — though ye have chosen darkness 
ght because your deeds are 


the true lhieht 


1 


rather than li 


evil, yet shines over the 


? 
whole age, 


The 


makes 


and its revelation 


is this, — 
which 
Laborer a Capitalist and 


Organization of Industry, 


every 
every Capitalist a Laborer is the on/y 
basis of a Christian Commenwealth. 


rmrwa«X N ET] T N T 
GERMAN SETTLEME 
Near Buffalo — Advantages of the Princi- 
ple of Combination. 


The settlement 


consisis of a body of 
Germans, 


600 persons in all, men, women 
n, who purchased and located 
upon a tract of € 400 situated seven 
miles from Buffalo. They are superior 
of emigrants which ar- 


and childre 
\ acres, 
generality 
in this country many of them 
are very intelligent men and thoro ugh go- 
ing Indust To show what can be 

by combined Labor, I will state the 
times at which the different bodies arrived, 
as they did not come together; we shall 
then see the amount of force which has 
been expended. 

1843— May. 45 persons; June. 75; 
August, 45; October, 65. 1844 — June, 
200; July, 20; August, 30. 1845—Ju- 
ly, 30 Au 90 — Total 600. 

They br ught with them abundant cap- 
ital ; they bought and pus in cash for 
their land (6400 acres) $74,000. 

Coming to a new country, and seeing 
the difficulties attendant upen each family 
building its own house, and prosecuting 
alone and separately its own branch of In- 
dustry, they decided upon combining and 
directing their united labors in the most 
efficient manner possible for the advantage 


to ihe 


rive and 


rialists. 


gust, 


ofall. Instead of dividing their land inte 
separate farms, they have left it together 
in one fine domain, and itis cultivated 


* An exact quotation from these authorities 
of Slaveholders. 
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jointly by the community. Some of the| 
persons brought with them a good deal of 
capital ; others brought none; to preserve 

the rights of property, those who made 

investments are secured by the property, 

with 4 percent. interest on the same after 
they are fairly under way, with the priv- 

ilege of withdrawing if not satisfied, and 

the guarantee of their investment being 
paid back to them at certain periods. 

They have founded two villages about 
a mile and a half apart, and since their ar- 
rival they have made the following im- 
provements : 

They have built 50 houses, good, sub- 
stantial ones; painted white; some of 
them are two stories high 

They have built 8 barns. 

They are constructing a factory, which 
is advancing rapidly to completion, for 
woolen goods, half woolen and cotton do. 

They have get out a large quantity of 
frame-work fot additional houses and 
farms; I observed among others, the 
frame of a large stable for a hundred head 
of cattle. 

They have a small tannery, and are 
preparing for a larger one ; they have me- 
chanics of various kinds among them, and 
will enter into various branches of manu- 
factures, among others af gloves. One of 
their principal men has examined eareful- 
ly the woolen manufactories in this State, 
and they are convinced that they can en- 
ter upon this branch of business with de- 
cided success, 

900 acres of land were cleared when 
purehased ; they have cleared in addition 
55 acres. They have made some roads, 
which must have cost a good deal of labor. 

They have a water power, and a saw- 
mill ia operation, This was on the land 
when purchased. 

They have 30 horses, 50 oxen, 90 cows, 
400 sheep, 50 head of small cattle, togeth- 
er with an abundance of wagons, farming 
implements and tools. 

They have expended for their land $74,000 
For building materials, &c. 12,000 
For horses, oxen, implements, &c. 14,000 
For provisions for the Ist and 2d year 7,000 


Thus they are but $7,000 out of pock- 
et, and they have all the improvements 
above mentioned to show for thi is Outlay. 
For the balance of the money expended, 
there is the actual representative. In my 
opinion their land is worth nearly twice 
what they gave for it, being excellent 
jand, and situated near a large and grow- 
ing town. 

They have a store of their own, and 
buy all their goods at wholesale, thereby 
saving the enormous intermediate profit 
paid by settlers to the country merchant. 
The goods are furnished at cost to the 
pe ople. 

They cultivate their lands and prosecute 
their branches of mechanics jointly, and 
after paying the 4 per cent. interest, di- 
vide the product equally among all, each 
being expected, as they remarked to me, 
to do his part faithfully, They have not, 
however, fixed upon a de finite system, 
they are studying ‘and examining, guided 
by a plain common seuse and their instinet 
of right, As they are animated by a sen- 
timent of justice, they will, I presume, 
discover an honest and equitable, if nota 
brilliant plan of organization. They live 


in separate houses, but each family has 
not a separate kitchen; several combine 
and have one kitchen, and dine together. 
They have a wash-house and do their 
washing jointly. 
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Harmony and good feeling prevail, and | 
there appears to be every prospect of suc- | 
cess. They are applying for an act of | 
incorporation, which certainly should be | 


granted to them; their aim is production | 
and the organization of an extensive man-| 
ufacturing establishment near our large | 


lakes. 


The labor they have accomplished and 


the improvements they have made are 
surprising ; it speaks well for the superior 
efficiency of comiined effort over isolated | 
and indwvidual effort. -A gentleman who| 
accompanied me, and who has seen the | 
whole western part of this State settled, 
observed that they had made more im- 
provements in less than two years than 
were made in our most flourishing villages 
when first settled, in five or six. —| 
Tribune. 


Capt. Taytor’s Svsmarine Exper- 
IMENTS. — Captain George W. — 
has for some time been known to the 
community as a scientific and practic al 
philosopher in submarine maters, He 
has made improvements on the diving 
bell, and has invented a suit of water 
proof submarine armor. He gave a num- 
ber of experiments on board his schooner 
Spitfire, lying off the Battery, yesterday 
morning, at nine o'clock, in the presence 
of a large number of philosophers, nau- 
tical men, and others. — Among those 
present, we notieed Professor Mapes, 
Capt. Cram, Capt. Bostwick, Capt. Mat- 
thews, Gen Chandler, Robert Owen, 
Zebedee Cook, Jr., and a number of gen 
tlemen connected with the press of this 
City. Captain Taylor commenced his 
experiments by descending in the diving 
bell, in company with another gentleman, 
The water was seven fathoms deep 
where they descended. They remained 
down about half an hour, when they 
were drawn up, ata given signal. There 
was an air pump on hoard by which the 
bell is kept constantly supplied with fresh 
air. This bell is made of sheet copper, 
and weighs 1200 pounds. Attached to 
it are weights to the amount of 1300 
pounds. ‘These are used in sinking the 
bell; and in case of necessity, can be 
cast off by extracting a single pin, and 
then the bell would rise without any as- 
sistance. The most interesting experi- 
ment, however, was with the submarine 


armor, This is made principally of In-| 


dia rubber. ‘The covering for the head 
is 2 copper casque, or helmet, containing 
a small glass window. Through the top 
of the casque a pipe enters, through 
which fresh air is supplied, This armor 
is made perfectly water tight; the wrists 
of the sleeves are made of India rubber, 
and are drawn very tight; through these, 
however, the air which the submarine 
walker breathes, escapes, 
weighs 50 pounds, and a weight of 75 
pounds more is used for sinking. A 
young man in the employ of Capt. Tay- 
lor was encased in this armor, and low- 
ered into the water by means of a tackle, 
such as is used in hoisting merehandise, 
He was lowered to the bottom, and there 
walked about for fifteen minutes, and 
was then raised, When on came up he 


appeared perfectly fresh, Capt. Taylor’ 
saves he has stayed under water between | 
one and two hours, and has been in wa-| 


ter one huadred feet deep, This appara- 
tus seems perfect. We see no reason 
why with it the bottoms of lakes, rivers, 


_ bays and any water which is reasonably | 


This armor | 





shallow, eannot be explored and all trea- 
sure lost there recovered. Capt. Taylor 
went down on Lake Huron into the 
wreck of the steamer St. Louis and re- 
covered a chest containing $500. He 
also descended into the wreck of the 
steamer Little Erie on Lake St. Clair, 
|and nailed three planks on to the hottom, 
so that she was pumped out and raised. 
This shows the ease with which the 
limbs may be used while encased in this 
armor. After the experiments were eon~ 
/cluded, Capt. Taylor made some remarks 
in which he said that it had been sup- 
posed that the effect of descending in 
the diving bell was detrimental to the 
health. He said that in 1838, he was 
very much out of health, that he was a 
mere skeleton and had a very bad cough ; 

| that his physicians told him he could not 
‘live. About this time he commenced hig 
|experiments with the diving bell, and 
continued gaining in health, until now 
you will hardly see a finer, more healthy 
looking countenance in a day’s walk, 
At another time having a bad cough 
which had troubled him for six weeks, 
he descended in the bell and his cough 
immediately left him and did not return. 
These facts deserve the attention of the 
medical profession, as if the conclusions 
to which they lead are true, the diving 
bell may be used as a curative agent of 
_great power. Mr. Robert Owen, who 
is 74 years of age, and has been quite 
deaf for many years, descended yester- 
day in the bell, and on ascending thought 
he could hear much better. Capt. Tay- 
lor has purchased the schooner Spitfire, 
which was captured on the Coast of Af- 
rica and condemned as a slaver, She is 
a Baltimore clipper of 100 tons, and one 
of the fastest sailers ever built. He is 
now bound to Chesapeake Bay, where he 
is going to raise the cargo of the brig 
Canton which was loaded with iron and 
sunk about two months since. He is en- 
gaged to do this by the Boston Mutual 
Insurance Company, He is then going 
to the Spanish Main for the purpose of 
looking for the treasure of some of the 
old Spanish galleons that have been sunk 
there, Success attend him, He is a 
man of enterprise and talent and deserves 


it. — N, Y. Herald, 
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